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~~ 
CHAPTER XIII. ‘POOR ELLA.” 


A SALUTATION was out of the question, but 
in default of it, Darall hung out his usual 
red flag. ‘ You blush like a blonde,” a 
cadet friend had once said to him, for which 
Darall, who was sensitive on some points, 
had knocked him down. 

The next moment he received permission, 
demanded on his behalf by Landon, from 
the senior under-officer (vice Bex departed) 
to “fall out,” and converse with friends 
“npon urgent private affairs.” 

“My dear Ella, this is most charming 
and unexpected,” said Landon, rapturously, 
notwithstanding that the Cadet Company 
} had not yet dragged its caterpillar length 
beyond them, and was concentrating its 
| gaze upon his beloved object and her friend, 
as directly as the discipline of the Service 
permitted. 

“Not unexpected, I should think, sir,” 
returned she, reprovingly, “ since you told 
me you should be in prison ‘except when 
you marched tochurch on Sunday.’ Well, 
I think Mr. Darall might have spoken to 
me.” 

“ Oh, Darall’s all right,” said Landon, in 
atone that seemed to say, “‘ Time’s precious, 
think of me;” and then his voice dropped 
to a whisper. 

Darall could certainly not be accused of 
impoliteness, yet for the moment he had 
lost his head—*couldn’t have been more 
abroad, old fellow, if you had been on 
foreign service,” Landon subsequently 
said. The sight of Gracie, the sound 
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of her voice, the touch of her hand, had 
utterly taken away his presence of mind. 
He had resolved never to see her again, 
but his eyes had hungered for her, and now 
that she was set before them, they devoured 
her. 

Shy as Gracie was, she was more equal § 
to an occasion of the kind than this young | 
gentleman (as was only natural), and she 
at once introduced him to her mother. 

“This is Mr. Darall, mamma, who was so } 
good as to help Ella and me—so—so 

“So gallantly,” said the invalid, with a 
smile, that had once been charming, and 
was still gracious. “Iam very glad to 
bave the opportunity of thanking you, Mr. 
Darall, for your kindness to my daughter.” 

Landon here came up, and was formally 
presented to Mrs. Ray, and after some 
pretty speeches on all sides, drifted back 
to Ella, while the other two young folks 
walked on with the arm-chair and its 
occupant. The company proved so 
able to one another—notwithstanding that 
the talk was neither wise nor witty—that 
the far-off barrack-clock, striking three, 
was the first incident to remind them of 
the flight of time. 

“Good gracious!” cried the invalid, § 
“your father will be wondering what has ff 
become of you, Gracie ”’—she did not even 
pretend that he would wonder what had 
become of her—“ and only think how tired 
poor Jennings must be with pushing my § 
chair!” 

“He has not been pushing it this half- 
hour,” said Gracie, laughing; “ he is sitting 
yonder with his pipe, and Mr. Darall has 
been doing his work for him.” 

“He looked so tired, and so doubtful of 
his legs, that I took the liberty,” observed }} 
Darall, smiling. 
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“Oh! dear, dear; to think that it was 
who have been pushing my chair all 
this time! I thought it seemed to be going 
very nicely. It is certain you must be very 
-natured, Mr. Darall, and not proud.” 
“Nay, but I am proud, Mrs. Ray, to 
have been able to be of the smallest use to 


It was not a very good mot, but it 
showed that the young gentleman had 
recovered himself. As usual, he had found 
himself at home with his new friends, just 
as it was time to part with them. 

“T wish,” said Mrs. Ray, in hesitating 
tones, ‘‘ that we were in a position to invite 
you to our house, Mr. Darall; but the fact 
is, Tam such an invalid and my husband 
has such pressing duties, that we see no 
company.” 

“‘T hope I should not be ‘company, 
said Darall softly as he took Gracie’s hand. 
Perhaps it was because he had such a very 
meagre chance of obtaining it permanently, 
that he now held it as long as he could. 
(“I thought you had taken a lease of it, 
old fellow,” said Landon afterwards.) 

“We would make no stranger of you, 
certainly,” returned Gracie, warmly ; “ but 
the fact is, papa is rather peculiar, and 
except a few old friends——” 

“T understand,” said Darall gravely, as 
indeed by a certain intuition he did. ‘ Then 
I must trust to the chapter of accidents— 
or rather of fortunate events—to see you 
again.” 

From this it may be gathered that, if 
Mr. Darall had not volunteered for this 
forlorn hope, yet, being in it, he had 
pushed on with considerable vigour, and 
behaved—very literally—with gallantry. 

“Well, Gracie, you must not throw any 
more stones at me about short attach- 
ments,” whispered Ella slyly, as the two 
girls were once more behind Mrs. Ray’s 
chair, “for you and Mr. Darall have taken 
a glass house yourselves.” 

“No, dear Ella, such houses are too 
fragile,” smiled Gracie sadly, “for such 
poor folks as we are. Of course, if we 
could But what’s the use of wishing, 
when nothing can come of it. Ours is 
not even one of those melancholy cases in 
which the wise say ‘ Wait’ and ‘ Patience.’ 
All the waiting in the world would not avail 
us.” 

“Of course not. Waiting never did,” 
answered Ella quite gravely, as though she 
had tried it; “but *here may be other 
ways.” 

“ What others ?” 








“T have thought of one at least.” 

And when the little party had arrived 
within doors, and the invalid had been 
carried upstairs by Jennings and the 
commissary’s man, Ella, with some diplo- 
matic introduction, unfolded her plan. 

“Well, my dear Mrs. Ray, and how did 
you like Cecil ?” 

“Cecil? Oh, I forgot. You mean Mr, 
Landon, of course—a very handsome, gentle- 
man-like young man, I’msure. Otherwise 
I could not judge, because he did not give 
me very much of his society, being olen: 
wise—well—wrapped up.” 

“You might have said ‘en ” with- 
out indiscretion,” said Ella langhing, “for 
we are engaged.” 

“Lor’, my dear; what, to-day, on the 
common P” 

“Why not? I told you it was about to 
happen,” answered Ella, rather petulantly. 
“The common was as good a place as 
anywhere, I suppose; or must that kind of 
thing always take place in an arbour; with 
spiders and things ?” 

“Oh dear no,” said the poor lady 
apologetically, “ not necessarily an arbour, 
= certainly not spiders; only I had no 
idea.” 

“The fact is, my dear Mrs. Ray,” said 
Ella, laughing, “ you were so ‘wrapped up,’ 
as you call it, with another young man, 
yourself, that you had neither eyes nor 
ears for anybody else. I almost think it 
my duty to tell the commissary.” 

“Oh pray don’t,” returned the invalid 
gravely; the commissary was much too 
serious a subject to be spoken of in connec- 
tion with a joke. “I must say, however, I 
was delighted with Mr. Darall. It is not 
every young gentleman who would have 
pushed an old woman’s chair for her—and 
on the common too.” . 

“The common appears to be a crucial 
test with you, dear mother,” said Gracie, 
turning to her young friend; “ she has 
fallen in love with Mr. Darall upon it, it 
seems, herself.” 

“T do think him a very kind-hearted 
and good young man,” said the invalid 
warmly. 

“Then at least you do not wonder if 
Gracie has fallen in love with him ?” 

“Yes, I should wonder, Ella, because she 
has too much good sense,” returned Mrs. 
Ray simply. “If she were free to choose, as 
you are, I don’t say but that it would be 
welcome news to me to hear that she had 
chosen so well as Mr. Darall—supposing, 
that is, he should turn out, upon inquiry, to 
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be as good as he seems. That beggars must 
not be choosers, however, is a proverb that 
holds good with beggar girls especially.” 

There was a tone of bitterness in the poor 
lady’s speech which Ella rightly judged 
to have been evoked by the particular 
occasion. That Hugh Darall would never 
be anything more to her than a friend— 
and even so without the opportunities of 
friendship—was no doubt a source of 
sorrow to the poor lady. She had not 
been used to have civilities paid her by 
young men for many a year, and far less 
any attention. 

“But if it could be done—if the young 
gentleman, on inquiry, should prove 
eligible,” petsisted Ella, “and Gracie 
should be induced to get over her present 
prejudice against him s 

“Oh Ella!” remonstrated Gracie. 

“Well, my notion is there must be a 
prejudice, or else you could never be so 
cool about it; if I were in your place, even 
if I couldn’t marry Mr. Darall, I should 
say at once I wish I could. However, I 
was about to ask you, dear Mrs. Ray, not 
from mere curiosity, you may be sure, 
whether you would really like this young 
man for a son-in-law—whether his presence 
here would not be like a sunbeam—his love 
and care for Gracie a sight to warm your 
heart ?” 

“God bless her, yes,” sighed the poor 
lady ; “if such a thing might be, though it 
took her away from her old mother, I 
would be thankful to see it.” Yet the tears 
stood in her eyes the while she spoke; the 
blankness of her remaining span of life, 
without her darling, having suddenly pre- 
sented itself to her view. 

“Oh! but Mr. Darall will ‘get the Sap- 
pers,’ Cecil tells me, and they, you know, 
have lots of home appointments, and can 
live almost where they please.” 

This was rather a sunny view of an 
engineer’s career, but Ella had forgotten 
that Darall’s profession must needs pre- 
vent him from being an inmate at Officers’ 
Quarters, letter Z, and that whither he 
went Gracie would also go. 

“But even if he got the Sappers, 
Ella, he would never be able to keep a 
wife.” 

“Well, not at first perhaps, without 
some help; and that’s what I am coming 
to, dear Mrs. Ray. Look here now; don’t 
let us misunderstand one another; don’t 
let us give ourselves airs, and be proud 
and disagreeable; don’t iet us be carried 
away with the notion of what the world 











will think, or say, in the matter—for the 
world need never know, to begin with, 
and its opinion, if it did know, would be 
not worth having—but let us be sensible, 
and listen to love and reason. If your 
daughter is not rich, Mrs. Ray, I, who 
claim to be her dearest friend, have got 
enough for two. Singularly enough, too, 
Cecil, who is Mr. Darall’s dearest friend, 
has got enough for two also; but, as 
matters are not yet settled with his father, 
I will leave him out of the calculation; 
only you may be sure that whatever I 
may propose will have his cordial approval. 
Now what I do propose is, that I should 
be dear Gracie’s fairy godmother for a 
year or two, till Mr. Darall becomes a 
major or something—and make her an 
allowance of say two hundred pounds a 
year, to be a little increased if there are 
any young major-minors. Now don’t 
interrupt me, and especially don’t con- 
tradict me, because that tries my temper, 
and my temper is not good. When the 
major becomes a major-general, or even 
before that, if he has been lucky, Gracie 
might begin to pay me off, and eventually 
get rid of the obligation. Only of course 
it never will be an obligation between us 
two. Delicacy about money between true 
friends is simply discreditable. I suppose 
if I had a large umbrella, and you had 
none, and it rained, you would have no 
scruples about sharing it; and in this case 
I am only offering you a very small portion 
of my umbrella.” 

Here Ella came to a pause, being out of 
breath from having spoken very rapidly, 
to prevent either of her companions striking 
in, as they had shown some disposition to 
do. 

“Tt is very, very kind of you,” began 
Mrs. Ray, “ bat——” 

“Now I know yon are going to try my 
temper,” interrupted Ella. “It has been 
very often tried, I do assure you, and has 
been very much weakened by the experi- 
ments. If you only knew how very much 
I dislike contradiction and opposition of 
any kind! My dear Mrs. Ray, you are 
shedding tears, which I am very glad to 
see; it is the white flag that shows the 
fortress has capitulated. You are going 
to be wiser and dearer to me than ever.” 

And indeed it is possible that, for a 
brief space, the invalid had allowed herself 
a glimpse of happiness, such as was rare 
to her, except in dreams. She beheld, 
maybe, her daughter the wife of a man she 
loved, and not amere purchased commodity : 
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she felt the touch of a tender hand—the 
same that had pushed her bath-chair so 
deftly —and heard a gentle but manly voice 
calling her “ mother.” 

“ Ella,” said Gracie firmly, “‘ you should 
not tempt mamma, through her great love 
for me, even to think of such a proposal. 
I will add, though the confession is most 
painful to me, that your offer—generous 
and noble as it is—is a positive cruelty to 
me. First, because it holds out a happiness 
that is impossible of attainment; and 
secondly, because it credits me — and 
someone else—with a want of self-respect. 
What do you think Mr. Darall—nay, what 
do you think Mr. Landon—would reply if 
you were to say to him, ‘If you really 
care to marry me, Gracie has offered to 
maintain us’? ” 

“That is not a wise way of putting it, 
Gracie,” answered Ella. The fiush of 
generous impulse had faded from her 
cheek, and her voice had lost its fervour. 

“T seo I have offended you, darling,” 
said Gracie sadly, ‘when Heaven knows 
my heart is full of gratitude and love 
towards you. If I could only tell you all 
I feel——” 

“Tt is unnecessary,” said Ella coldly. 
“The obstinacy of false pride, and the 
exaggerated value commonplace natures 
set on a few pounds sterling, are quite 
familiar to me.” 

“ Ella, Ella!” exclaimed the invalid in 
agitated tones, “come here, darling, and 
let me speak with you; lean down and 
listen. You are right,” she whispered, 
“because you have spoken out of a 
generous heart, but Gracie is right also. 
She has not answered you thus upon her 
own account, nor yet on mine. I think, if 
we two were alone concerned, she would 
have no scruples; indeed we have shown 
that. But, Ella dear, she loves him—that 
is what wrings my heart—I see she loves 
him ; and, loving him, she cannot bear to 
think of him consenting or being asked 
to consent to what he might think—though 
I should not, nor she—humiliating con- 
ditions. It was not pride that made her 
so resentful, but love; and therefore you, 
of all women, dear Ella, must needs pardon 
her.” 

“Tam a fool!” cried Ella, passionately, 
“and worse than a fool; I believe I was 
angry because Gracie said ‘ Suppose it was 
Mr. Landon ?’ and put my case in place of 
hers. Am I better than she because I am 
richer? Heaven knows that I am not. 
It was a baseness——” 





“No, darling, no,” interrupted her 
friend, embracing her; “ it was only that 
you liked no one to be compared with Mr. 
Landon, which was very natural.” 

“T say it was a baseness,” repeated Ella, 
vehemently, “‘and I ask your pardon. 
Gracie dear, forgive me.” 

“T have nothing to forgive in you, dear 
Ella; and only a world of kindness to 
forget.” 

“Then keep your forgiveness for another 
time, darling; I shall need it yet. When 
I say hard things, you will make allowance; 
remember what we read together the other 
day in Shakespeare: 

Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When that rash humour which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful ? ”’ 

With a wave of her quick hand for 
farewell, she was gone. Mother and 
daughter looked at one another in hushed 
amaze. 

“What a fiery nature, and yet what 
tenderness ! ” exclaimed Gracie. 

“So much the worse for her,” rejoined 
the invalid sadly. “ To wound, and then to 
feelthe wound, will be her fate. Poor Ella!” 





“DEAR ROSENCRANTZ AND 
GENTLE GUILDENSTERN.” 

In an age of rehabilitation, something 
should certainly be done for two most 
unfortunate young men, who have been 
subjected to more than two centuries of 
contumely and misrepresentation. They 
are never spoken of, but with ridicule; they 
have never presented themselves upon the 
scene, without incurring bitter scorn. No 
one, indeed, has ever been found to say 
a good word for them; despised in life, 
their deaths have not been lamented, albeit 
brought about by fraud and treachery of a 
singularly cruel kind. Their fate altogether 
has been very hard. 

Yet it may reasonably be presumed 
that “dear Rosencrantz” and “gentle 
Guildenstern ”—for these are the person- 
ages under consideration—started in life 
under sufficiently happy auspices. They 
were originally, in 1603, it may be noted, 
known as Gilderstone and Rossencraft, but 
their names soon assumed their present 
form. They were of gentle birth, and 
prosperously circumstanced ; kinsmen pos- 
sibly, but at any rate destined to become 
almost as inseparably connected as the 
Siamese twins of a later epoch. While 
still very young, they formed the ac- 
quaintance of the youthful prince Hamlet, 
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and presently were admitted to terms of 
the closest intimacy with him. They 
were brought up with him, indeed; it was 
said of them, in the quaint language of 
the time, that they “neighbour’d to his 
youth and humour.” Apparently they 
were not his fellow-students at the school 
or college of Wittenberg, to which he was 
subsequently sent; and it is clear that, as 
he became a man, he much preferred, to 
their society and friendship, the com- 
panionship of a youth named Horatio. 
Still they long occupied an exalted place 
in his esteem. Nor is it chargeable against 
them that they acquired the friendship, 
even the affection, of the prince by any 
unworthy means. They humoured him, 
possibly—he may have been a boy who 
needed a good deal of humouring—and 
they no doubt treated him with the 
deference due to his exalted rank; but 
their bearing towards him was no more 
servile than was Horatio’s, against whom 
no reproach has ever been hinted. 
Whatever they may have thought, of 
Hamlet’s greater liking for Horatio, the 
relations of the young prince—certainly 
his mother, Queen Gertrude, and his 
uncle Claudius — heartily approved his 
friendship for Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern. When, as will be seen shortly, 
they noticed a curious and distressing 
change in the appearance, manner, and 
conversation of Hamlet, they sent promptly 
for his two old playmates to take 
counsel with them upon the subject. King 
Hamlet, the father, was much engaged 
in warfare — combating the ambitious 
Norway, smiting the sledded Polack on 
the ice, and so on—and could hardly be 
expected, perhaps, to busy himself con- 
cerning the schoolboy friendships formed 
by his son. But presently very grave 
events occurred at Elsinore, which may be 
said, indeed, to have convulsed the whole 
state of Denmark. Hamlet was at Witten- 
berg; Rosencrantz and Guildenstern were 
also, it may be gathered, absent from 
Elsinore, though it is not to be implied 
that they were necessarily by the side of 
their friend the prince. The facts were 
these: The king had been discovered dead 
in his orchard. The times were very 
troublous ; the state was thought to be in 
exceeding danger ; fierce young Fortinbras 
menaced attack; Prince Hamlet was absent; 
it was deemed very desirable that a strong 
man should be at the head of the national 
affairs. Claudius, therefore, had been be- 
sought to mount the throne; his nephew, 


the rightful heir, being too youthful, too 
inexperienced, to fulfil kingly duties at 
such atime. Strict legality of title was 
for the nonce disregarded; Hamlet was 
accounted the next in succession after 
Claudius, who forthwith became king with 
the full sanction of the nation. No voice 
expressed disapproval of the proceeding. 
Hamlet, whom it most concerned, was 
mute—absorbed in grief, perhaps, at the 
death of his dearly-loved father; the 
usurpation was, to all appearances, a 
popular measure. Moreover, to strengthen 
his position, or out of deep affection, 
Claudius had taken to wife his brother’s 
widow, Queen Gertrude, the mother of 
Hamlet. In a formal speech to his court, 
designed evidently for the rational ear, he 
subsequently explains his conduct. Dis- 
cretion, he says, has fought with nature; 
and, with wisest sorrow, he has thought 
of his departed brother together with 
remembrance of himself. He continues: 


Therefore our sometime sister, now our queen, 

The imperial jointress of this warlike state, 

Have we, as *twere with a defeated joy— 

With one auspicious and one dropping eye, 

With mirth in funeral and with dirge in marriage, 

In equal scale, weighing delight and dole,— 

Taken to wife: nor have we therein barr’d 

Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 

With this affair along. 

The interment of the late king and the 
solemnisation of the marriage of Claudius 
and Queen Gertrude were events that had 
occurred in rapid succession. 

Hamlet, absent at the time of his 
father’s sudden demise, and imperfectly 
informed as to the details of that sad 
event, arrived from Wittenberg to attend 
the funeral at Elsinore. At a later date 
he was known to refer to the sepulchre 
, wherein he saw the late king’s remains 
“quietly inurned,” and to speak critically 
of his mother’s demeanour on that solemn 
occasion —she had followed his poor 
father’s body, he said, “like Niobe, all 
tears.” He was also present, it may be 
inferred, at the marriage of his mother 
and his uncle, which took place a month 
or so after the funeral. To Hamlet this 
union was most repugnant, although he 
forbore to give utterance to his sentiments 
upon the subject. By the nation generally 
it was not thought open to objection; it 
was regarded indeed, throughout Den- 
mark, much as the union of Henry the 
Eighth and Catherine of Arragon, the 
widow of his deceased brother Prince 
Arthur, had been considered by the En- 
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journeyed to Elsinore, to be present at the 
interment of the king, and presumably 
to witness the re-marriage of the queen. 
Hamlet, however, remained for some weeks 
ignorant of his schoolfellows’ arrival in 
Elsinore. 

Some three or four months had elapsed 
since the death of the king. Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern were still absent from 
Elsinore. Suddenly they were bidden to 
repair forthwith to the court. Startling 
news was abroad. Prince Hamlet had 
gone mad! 

‘The two young men were received with 
open arms by King Claudius and Queen 
Gertrude—were very warmly welcomed to 
Elsinore. Said the king, explaining to 
them the abrupt summons they had 
received : 

Moreover that we much did long to see you, 

The need we have to use you did provoke 

Our hasty sending. Something have you heard 

Of Hamlet’s transformation ; so I call it, 

Since not the exterior nor the inward man 
Resembles that it was. What it should be, 

More than his father’s death that thus hath put him 
So much from the understanding of himself, 

I cannot dream of : I entreat you both, 

That, being of so young days brought up with him, 
And since so neighbour’d to his youth and humour, 
That you vouchsafe your rest here in our court 
Some little time : so by your conipanies 

To draw him on to pleasures, and to gather, 

So much as from occasions you may glean, 

Whether aught, to us unknown, afflicts him thus, 
That, open’d, lies within our remedy. 

The queen addresses them in like manner, 
and bears testimony to Hamlet’s good 
opinion of them : 

Good gentlemen, he hath much talked of you ; 

And, sure I am, two men there are not living 

To whom he more adheres. If it will please you 


To show us so much gentry and good will 
As to expend your time with us awhile, 


For the supply and peewee of our hope, 


Your visitation shall receive such thanks 

As fits a king’s remembrance. 

In reply, Rosencrantz points out that their 
majesties might put their “dread pleasures 
more into command than to entreaty;” 
while Guildenstern, for his friend and him- 
self, promises obedience, and lays their 
services at the royal feet. As they quit 
the scene, to be brought into the pre- 
sence of Hamlet, Guildenstern exclaims 
reverently : 

Heaven make our presence and our practices 
Pleasant and helpful to him! 

“ Amen!” says the queen. 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern were quite 
prepared to find the prince in a demented 
state. That Hamlet was insane was the 
general opinion ; certainly the king and 
queen and the Lady Ophelia so held; as 
for Polonius, the Lord Chamberlain, he 





had very good warrant for regarding the 
prince as stark mad. By-and-by we find 
the grave-digger, who may fairly be taken as 
a representative of the commonalty of Den- 
mark, describing Hamlet as mad—“ very 
strangely, e’en with losing his wits ”—and, 
therefore, sent into England. Was there 
any reason why Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern should arrive at a different con- 
clusion? That the young prince’s aspect 
had undergone a curious change we learn 
from the descriptions furnished by Ophelia 
and by Clandius. We can hardly question 
that Hamlet seemed mad. 

He receives them very heartily. “My 
excellent good friends! How dost thon, 
Guildenstern? Ah, Rosencrantz! Good 
lads, how do ye both;” and they inter- 
change with him pleasantries of a peculiar 
kind. The prince is very jocose; he is 
in unnaturally high spirits. He makes 
no allusion to his father’s death or to his 
mother’s marriage. They discuss indifferent 
topics. But presently he grows suspicious. 
He is curious to know what has brought 
them to Elsinore—whether they were or 
not sent for by the king or queen; whether 
they have really visited him of their own 
inclining ? 

They hesitate in replying. They ex- 
change glances, and then come to an 
understanding with each other. They tell 
him frankly: ‘“ My lord, we were sent for.” 
Thenceforward Hamlet regards them with 
bitter distrust, which turns in time to the 
most vindictive hatred. Nevertheless he 
deals for the while courteously with them; 
he bids them welcome to Elsinore. Having 
confessed that he was troubled with dreams 
—that he had lost all his mirth, foregone all 
custom of exercises; that it had indeed gone 
so heavily with his disposition that the 
earth seemed to him but a sterile promon- 
tory, the heavens a foul and pestilent con- 
gregation of vapours; that man delighted 
him not, nor woman neither—he now owns 
to them that his uncle-father and his aunt- 
mother are deceived ; that he is but mad, 
as he obscurely expresses it, north-north- 
west ; and that when the wind blows from 
the south he knows a hawk from a hand- 
saw ! 

They hasten to report to the king and 
queen the result of their interview. But 
they have, in truth, little to tell. The 
following colloquy occurs : 

King. And can you, by no drift of circumstance, 
a from him why he puts on this con- 
Gusting co handle off tle Gage of quit 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy ? 
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Ros. He does confess he feels himself distracted ; 

But from what cause he will by no means 
speak. 

Nor do we find him forward to be sounded ; 

But, with a crafty madness, keeps aloof 

When we would bring him on to some con- 
fession 

Of his true state. 

Queen. Did he receive you well ? 


0s. Most like a gentleman. 
But with much forcing of his disposition. 
Niggard of question ; but, of our demands, 
Most free in his reply. 

Did you assay him 


To any pastime ? 


And then they speak of the players, and 
of a “kind of joy” manifested by Hamlet 
when informed of the arrival at court of 
the tragedians of the city. 

It will be seen that the two friends 
truthfully and accurately describe their 
encounter and converse with the prince ; 
although there may be some trip of the 
text possibly in one of the observations of 
Rosencrantz. It seems likely that he meant 
to say that Hamlet was free of question and 
niggard of reply, rather than to ascribe to 
him a contrary line of conduct. Was there 
anything ignoble or unworthy in the task 
undertaken by these young gentlemen, or 
in their method of accomplishing it? They 
attend at court, and pledge themselves to 
note the demeanour of Hamlet, attheurgent 
entreaty of his nearest living relatives, the 
king and queen. What should they have 
done but this? To have refused their 
aid would have been disloyal churlishness. 
Hamlet is described to them as mad. They 
find that, in the king’s words, “ Not the 
exterior hor the inward man resembles 
that it was.” They believe him to be mad. 
Is that surprising? They have no means 
of knowing that he has “ put an antic dis- 
position on”—that he “essentially is not in 
madness, but mad in craft.” He has not 
taken them into his confidence as he has 
taken Horatio. He pretends to be, he 
desires to be thought,a madman. Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, naturally enough, 
think him one. They find in him the wild- 
ness of looks, and words, and bearing, with 
the cunning and evasiveness that denote 
insanity. 

Pheir task is a painful one, certainly ; 
but then the circumstances of the case are 
very painful. They have to watch their 
old friend and playmate, to discover, if 
they can, the cause of his malady, with a 
view to its cure. There is nothing really 
treacherous in this. They know nothing 
of Hamlet’s hatred of his uncle, or of the 
reasons that have induced that hatred. 
They find the prince present at court,; 





there is no quarrel apparent between him 
and the king, who has publicly avowed his 
love for him as the most immediate to the 
throne, his ehiefest courtier, cousin, and 
son. He has acquiesced in the usurpation 
of Claudius—if that is to be called a usur- 
pation, which seems, in truth, a compliance 
with the wishes of the nation. They are 
not choosing the uncle’s side in preference 
to the nephew’s; they are not consciously 
electing to be of the party of the king, 
rather than of the party of the prince. 
They are simply acting for the benefit of a 
madman, in accordance with the desires of 
the poor creature’s family—the madman, 
as it happens, being one of their own oldest 
and dearest friends. 

That they should have hesitated in re- 
plying to Hamlet’s question, as to whether 
they were or were not sent for, is intelli- 
gible enough. They were conversing with 
a lunatic, as they believed. They might 
well doubt how to answer him. Would it 
be better to deceive him or to tell him the 
truth? Should he be humonred or hood- 
winked? They decide to be perfectly 
candid with him, to treat him as though 
they thought him sane. They tell him 
plainly that they were sent for. Really, 
he had small ground to complain of their 
conduct in this respect. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that 
what Rosencrantz and Guildenstern do, is 
done for no fee or reward. There is no 
hint that they are influenced by mercenary 
considerations. The king and queen pro- 
mise them no recompense for doing or for 
Jeaving undone this or that, but simply 
“such thanks as fits a king’s remem- 
brance.” They are moved only by their old 
friendship for Hamlet. If it be urged 
against them that they place themselves 
too absolutely in the hands of Claudius— 
that they become his willing agents and 
tools—let it be added that they believe him 
to have Hamlet’s interests and his return 
to sanity immediately at heart, and that 
they really do nothing to the injury of 
their friend. Their manner to him is 
always tender and respectful, even when 
he seems most determined to ridicule and 
affront them. 

They witness the play of The Monse- 
trap, and, with the rest of the court, follow 
the king, when, disturbing the represen- 
tation by his call for lights, he hurries off, 
suffering apparently from severe indis- 
position. To them the exhibition of the 
murder of Gonzago is without special 
significance; it is a tragic performance, 
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and nothing more. Its relation to the 
guilt of Claudius is known only to 
Claudius himself, to Hamlet, and to 
Horatio. The prince and his friend re- 
main, therefore, after the departure of 
the auditors, whom they have no need 
to follow, for they have sufficiently noted 
the unkennelling of Claudius’s occulted 
guilt. Presently Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern return. They have been en- 
trusted with a message from the queen to 
Hamlet. 

Hamlet’s conduct now becomes ex- 
tremely rude and wild. He speaks with 
strange abruptness, answering “ Sir” to 
Guildenstern’s respectful “ My lord.” He 
asks if the king is drunk, and recommends 
that a doctor be sent for on his account. 
Guildenstern says, patiently, “Good, my 
lord, put your discourse into some frame, 
and start not so wildly from my affair.” 
Hamlet answers with an irritating mock 
politeness. Guildenstern honestly expos- 


tulates that such courtesy is not “of the 
right breed,” and begs for “‘a wholesome 
answer ;” receiving that, he says, “I will 
do your mother’s commandment; if not, 
your pardon and my return shall be the 
end of my business.” 


Hamlet explains 
that he cannot make a wholesome answer ; 
his wit being diseased. Thereupon Guil- 
denstern is silent. Rosencrantz delivers 
the queen’s message, after an ironic inter- 
ruption on the part of Hamlet, who says 
at last, “‘ We shall obey were she ten times 
our mother. Have you any further trade 
with us?” The scene continues: 

Ros. 


Ham. 
Ros, 


My lord, you once did love me. 

So I do still, by these pickers and stealers. 

Good, my lord, what is your cause of dis- 
temper? You do freely bar the door of 
your own liberty, if you deny your griefs 
to your friend. 

Sir, I lack advancement. 

How can that be, when you have the voice 
of the king himself for your succession in 
Denmark ? 

Ay, but ‘‘ While the grass grows,’’—the pro- 
verb is something musty. 


Ham. 
Ros. 


Ham. 


He then summons the recorders, and re- 
quests of Rosencrantz and / Guildenstern 
in turn that they will play upon a pipe, 
telling them that it is “‘as easy as lying” — 
an unmeaning sarcasm, for they have told 
him no lies. He then rebukes them for 
attempting to play upon him, to pluck out 
the heart of his mystery, sound his stops, 
and so forth. Quitting them, he banters 
Polonius touching the shape of a cloud, 
and finds himself fooled to the top of his 
bent. In truth, while simulating madness, 
he is inconsistent enough to be surprised 





that the world should take him at his word, 
and deem him out of his senses. 

The king believes his own life to be in 
danger, and resolves upon despatching 
Hamlet to England, with Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern for his companions. 


The terms of our estate ma 
Hazard so dangerous as do’ 
Out of his lunacies. 


The two friends approve of this plan. They 
are convinced of the king’s danger; he may 
have furnished them with reasons for this 
opinion; but at any rate they have heard 
the terms in which Hamlet has spoken of 
the king, his complaint of lack of advance- 
ment, and his reference to the musty pro- 
verb, ‘ While the grass grows,” &c. They 
perceive that danger to Claudius signifies 
danger to Denmark in its present state ; 
that the “lives of many ” depend and rest 
upon the safety of the king. Says Rosen- 
crantz, sagaciously enough : 


not endure 
hourly grow 


The cease of majesty 
Dies not alone; but, like a gulf, doth draw 
What’s near it with it: it is a massy wheel 
Fixed on the summit of the highest mount, 
To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortised and adjoined ; which, when it falls, 
Each small annexment, petty consequence, 
Attends the boisterous ruin. Never alone 
Did the king sigh, but with a general groan. 


Then comes the murder of Polonius. 
The necessity for Hamlet’s departure is 
row more than ever urgent. As Claudius 
observes to the queen : 


His liberty is full of threats to all ; 

To you yourself, to us, to every one. 

Alas! how shall this bloody deed be answered ? 

It will be laid to us, whose providence 

Should have kept short, restrained, and out of haunt, 
This mad young man. 


Hamlet has hidden the body; for what pur- 
pose, except to increase his reputation for 
insanity, it is difficult to imagine. Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern seek him, at the 
king’s request, to learn from him the hiding- 
place. He baffles their inquiries for some 
time by means of insulting, vague, and 
incoherent replies. He charges Rosen- 
crantz, unreasonably enough, with being 
“a sponge” that “soaks up the king’s 
countenance, his rewards, his authorities.” - 
At last he admits to Claudius, in very 
callous terms, that the remains of the 
chamberlain may be found, or nosed, “as 
you go up the stairs into the lobby.” 
Claudius then explains to him that, because 
of this deed and for his especial safety, he 
must journey to England. With this ar- 
rangement Hamlet has already by some 
means become acquainted ; he consents to 
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it. The king addresses himself to Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern : 

Follow him at foot; tempt him with speed aboard ; 

Delay it not, I’ll have him hence to-night : 

Away ; for everything is sealed and done 

That else leans on the affair: pray you, make haste. 
They are last seen in Hamlet’s company, 
when, on “a plain in Denmark,” he meets 
Fortinbras and his forces marching, and 
asks questions concerning the objects of 
their advance. 

But we have further tidings of the two 
friends presently. Hamlet informs Horatio 
by letter that “’Ere we were two days at 
sea, a pirate of very warlike appointment 
gave us chase. Finding ourselves too slow 
of sail, we put on a compelled valour; in 
the grapple I boarded them; on the instant 
they got clear of our ship; so I alone 
became their prisoner. They have dealt 
with me like thieves of mercy; but they 
knew what they did; I am to do a 
turn for them.” And presently he adds: 
“Rosencrantz and Guildenstern hold their 
course for England ; of them I have mfich 
to tell thee. Farewell. He that thou 
knowest thine, Hamuzr.” 

Returned to Denmark, he tells Horatio 
the story of his adventure at sea—not very 
immediately, however, for he has first to 
talk to the grave-digger, and then to witness 
the burial of Ophelia. He could obtain no 
sleep, it seems, and so rose from his cabin 
in the dark, and secured possession of the 
sealed paper with which Claudius had 
entrusted Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
for delivery in England. He made bold— 
his fears forgetting manners—to unseal 
this document, and found it to contain 
an exact command—“larded with many 
several sorts of reasons ”—to strike off his 
head forthwith upon his landing, without 
staying for the grinding of an axe! He, 
as he explains, sat him down and “ devised 
@ new commission ;”’ in other words, he 
forged a despatch from Claudius imploring 
England— 

That, on the view and knowing of these contents, 
Without debatement further, more or less, 


He should the bearers put to sudden death, 
Not shriving time allowed. 


He adds that having his father’s signet in 
his purse—the model of the Danish seal 
used by Claudius—he 

Foided the writ up in the form of the other; 

a = a it; gave’t the impression ;*placed it 

sately, 

The changing never known. 

Horatio makes little objection to this act 
of treachery and murder. “So Guilden- 





stern and Rosencrantz go to it,” he says 
simply. But perhaps there is something 
of sorrow or reproach in his tone, for 
Hamlet hastens to observe : 

Why, man, they did make love to this employment ; 


They are not near my conscience ; their defeat 
Does by their own insinuation grow : 


and he derives this moral from the case: 


’Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 

Of mighty opposites. 

So he dismisses his slaughtered friends for 
ever from his consideration. Throughout 
the scene, indeed, Hamlet has betrayed ex- 
traordinary lack of feeling and humanity ; 
in his exultation at the success of his 
strategy, he seems to have lost all sense of 
its exceeding cruelty. 

Only once more do the unhappy Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern obtain mention. 
The duel between Hamlet and Laertes has 
been fought, and all its dreadful conse- 
quences duly exhibited. The stage is 
strewn with dead bodies. Horatio and 
Osric are almost the only survivors of 
the dramatis person#, when Fortinbras 
enters in company with the ambassador 
from England, who justly remarks : 

The sight is dismal ; 
And our affairs from England come too late : 
The ears are senseless that should give us hearing, 
To tell him his commandment is fultilled 
That Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are dead : 
Where should we have our thanks ? 
Says Horatio, pointing, we may assume, 
to the corpse of Claudius: 

Not from his mouth, 
Had it the ability of life to thank you : 
He never gave commandment for their death. 
And not a word more is said about the 
matter, Horatio being particularly careful 
not to betray the prince’s share in the 
deaths of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
So that if Hamlet is really, as seems 
beyond question, chargeable with the 
murder of his unhappy friends and fellow- 
students, Horatio becomes accountable as 
an accessory after the fact. 

Did they deserve their fate? What 
was their offence? They sought to dis- 
cover, in obedience to the desires and 
directions of the king and queen, the 
cause of Hamlet’s insanity ; and, with that 
object, questioned and watched him. Of 
nothing more serious can they be fairly 
accused. For it is not credible that they 
were privy to the king’s design upon his 
nephew’s life, or were acquainted with 
the contents of the sealed despatch en- 
trusted to their care. They were the 
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companions of Hamlet on his voyage to 
England, but they were not his jailors, 
still less were they his assassins; and the 
journey was undertaken with his full 
consent, that he might escape the conse- 
quences of the murder of Polonius. Of 
course the safety of Claudius was an 
additional motive, but not necessarily an 
unworthy one, so far as they were con- 
cerned; they knew nothing to his pre- 
judice—he was their king, and they his 
loyal subjects. 

It is not probable, however, that much 
change can be effected in the popular 
view of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 
They are not seen to advantage on the 
stage; they say nothing foolish, and yet a 
certain ludicrous air incessantly attends 
them. They are too inseparable, perhaps ; 
poor wretches! even in their death they 
were not divided. They are so concordant 
that they seem to possess but one mind 
between them. Their characters differ in 
no respect; the speeches of Rosencrantz 
might be spoken by Guildenstern, or 
Rosencrantz might appropriate the obser- 
vations of Guildenstern; no harm would 
come of such a proceeding, or, incongruity 
or inconvenience—probably nobody would 
find it out. Indeed, on the stage it is 
difficult to distinguish them—to discover 
which is Rosencrantz, which Guildenstern. 
And the characters are, as a rule, assigned 
to the very worst of players; if they are fit 
for nothing else they yet are held fit to 
personate these two unhappy gentlemen. 
It is forgotten that they are the dear 
friends and associates of a prince. They 
are thrust into shabby and ill-fitting 
clothes. They are of uncomely bearing, of 
uncouth aspect; as a rule, either Rosen- 
crantz is bow-legged, or Guildenstern is 
knock-kneed. The spectators cannot but 
share Hamlet’s contempt for them—can 
scarcely withhold sympathy from his scorn- 
ful and cruel treatment of them—although, 
to be sure, in all acting editions of the 
play, their ultimate fate is not told to 
the audience: there is suppression of all 
mention of Hamlet’s murder of his early 
friends. And they are by no means what 
are called grateful parts—they bring no 
guerdon of applause to their impersonators. 
A representative of the subordinate cha- 
racter of Francisco is said, on one occasion, 
to have obtained hearty plaudits by his 
sympathetic delivery of the simple passage: 
For this relief, much thanks: ’tis bitter cold, 

And I am sick at heart. 
But no such chance is permitted either to 





Rosencrantz or to Guildenstern; nothing 
they say or do has ever moved a spectator 
to clap his hands, or to ejaculate an ap- 
proving cheer. Their portion is neglect 
and contempt, from the rising of the cur- 
tain even to its going down again. Poor 
Rosencrantz! Unhappy Guildenstern! 





DOG WORSHIP. 

THERE was nothing to distinguish it 
from an ordinary barber's shop, into which a 
man might, if he felt so disposed, step in for 
the purpose of being shaved, or of having 
his hair brushed. It will be easily under- 
stood, then, that I was not a littleastonished, 
on pushing open the door and taking two 
downward steps, to discover the proprietor, 
in his shirt sleeves and with a white bibbed 
apron on, busy with the tools of his craft 
on a four-footed customer—a shaggy- 
coated dog of the smallest size. 

It was evident that the favoured animal 
had just been luxuriating in a warm bath. 
With tender solicitude the barber was rub- 
bing him dry, and the atmosphere of the 
shop was laden with the ce of brown 
Windsor soap. The dog and the barber 
did not have it all to themselves, however. 
The operation in progress was watched, 
with moody interest, by an individual of 
not particularly prepossessing appearance 
—a seedy and threadbare man in shabby 
black, who looked like an out-of-work 
tailor or weaver. I thought, at the 
moment, that the pair gave a guilty start 
as I appeared before them, and I straight- 
way came to the sagacious conclusion that, 
by chance, I had stumbled on a discovery 
similar to that which was revealed to a 
certain man who went down to Jericho. 
It was as clear a case as possible. The 
lanky man with the threadbare coat and 
the hungry visage, although possibly a 
tailor or a weaver by trade, had essayed 
to improve his fortune by dog-stealing. I 
knew that when a watch was stolen the 
thief’s first business was to carry it to an 
obliging friend, who would erase such 
marks and numbers as might lead to its 
identification. There could be no question 
that the barber was a confederate of the 
dog-stealer, and that by a skilful use of the 
scissors—and, perhaps, of hair-dye also— 
was able so to alter an animal’s appearance, 
that even its fond mistress would find it 
difficult to swear to it. 

“If you will take a seat, sir, and 
amuse yourself with the newspaper for 
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five minutes,” remarked the barber, civilly, 
“T shall be at your service.” It was a 
ticklish situation. There was once a 
barber, Sweeny Todd by name, if I 
rightly remember, who kept a shop in 
Fleet-street, ostensibly for cutting hair and 
mowing beards, but whose real business 
was the cutting of human throats. There 
was a trap-door in the floor of Sweeny’s 
shop on which the victim’s chair was 
placed, and, after he had been lathered, 
Mr. Todd would say, “ Just tilt your head 
a little farther back, sir, so as I may get 
at the underneath part !” And then—-slish ! 
and in a jiffy the body was robbed, the 
bolt that held the trap withdrawn, a splash 
was heard in the turbulently flowing F'leet- 
ditch below, and a mop and a handful of 
clean sawdust made the shop clean and 
tidy for the next customer. Might not this 
be the fate in store for me, the villainous 
haircutter’s suavity being merely a blind ? 
I need not be shaved at all events; I 
would merely have my hair brushed and 
my whiskers trimmed. An assault with 
a pair of scissors might be painful; but it 
was hardly likely that the first snick would 
do my business, and in a tussle I felt pretty 
confident who would get the best of it. So 
I sat down and opened out the newspaper, 
before carelessly observing that I was in 
no hurry; at the same time resolved to 
diligently watch and listen. 

Remarked the moody man to the barber : 
“ Are you sure that you wrenched all the 
soap out of his hair? ’cos if you haven't 
it will tell up in his weight, you know.” 

“He’s as clean as a new pin,” replied 
the barber, brushing away at the little 
animal’s silky fleece. “You ought to be 
as proud of him as a mother is of her 
new-born babby. He’s a beauty, there’s 
no mistake about that.” 

“Ah! it’s all very well for you that 
haven’t got him on your mind,” said the 
moody man, dejectedly; “he’s too much 
of a beauty for me.” 

“ How! too much P” 

“Three ounces too much. I should be a 
happy man if it wasn’t for that blessed 
three ounces. Hain’t there no how that 
you could get it off of him?” 

“Couldn’t possibly be done,” returned 
the barber, decidedly ; “ couldn’t be done, 
Mr. Wix. Of the two he has been brought 
down too fine as it is. Ifyou go tamper- 
ing with him, as sure as eggs you'll under- 
mine his constitootion.” 

“Well, it’s a pretty state of things!” 
broke out the other, after a few seconds’ 





silent pondering on the barber’s last words ; 
“pon my soul it is a very pretty thing 
that a man is to have all the ’appiness 
haunted out of him just because a dawg— 
a dumb dawg, mind yer—can’t be got to 
waste three ounces of his weight.” 

And he laughed a laugh which would 


have been hollow, but for the bitterness 


in it. 

“ Nature is nature, Mr. Wix,” remarked 
the little barber, soothingly. 

“A dumb dawg, mind yer!” Mr. Wix 
repeated, as though it would have been a 
considerable mitigation of the injury if the 
offending animal had been endowed with 
the gift of speech; ‘‘ and yet by hook nor 
by crook can he be got to part with that 
confounded extra three ounces, which would 
make such a difference to me, and which he 
no more wants, sir, than the sea wants 
rain-water.” 

And throwing down sixpence, he wrapped 
the by this time finished animal in an old 
silk pocket-handkerchief, and, thrusting it 
in at the bosom of his waistcoat, stalked, 
muttering, out of the shop. 

By this time it was evident to me that I 
had been too hasty. From some mysterious 
cause or other, the man appeared to regard 
the valuable little dog as an affliction rather 
than as a prize; which he certainly would 
not have done had he stolen it. And now 
that I came to observe the barber more 
attentively, he was not in the least like the 
cross-eyed, goblin-visaged person Sweeny 
Todd was represented as being; on the 
contrary, he was rather a pleasant-looking 
little man. ; 

“There goes a poor fellow to be pitied, 
sir,” he remarked as the door closed 
on Mr. Wix’s retreating form ; “he’s got a 
large family too. I hope he won’t be drove 
to drinking!” 

“What should drive him to drinking ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Disappointment, sir. Buying a goose 
warranted to lay golden eggs, which turn 
out to be only Brummagem gilt. That, 
in a manner of speaking, is his case, sir.” 

“ But what’s the matter with him?” 

“Nothing the matter with him; it’s the 
dog that’s the cause—the innocent cause, 
I may say—of Mr. Wix’s trouble. You see 
it is this way, sir. Mr. Wix—which he’s a 
heasy-chair maker, and used to keep his 
dozen hands—is what we call atoy fancier: a 
fancier of toy dogs that is. There’s lots of 
“em about here, and their meeting-house of 


reg’ler show-nights, on Sunday evenings, 
is the Three Pigeons up the — is 
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reckoned a kind of honour to be chairman 
of the room, because, you must know, that 
a man can only occupy that post by virtue 
of his owning the smallest and most elegant 
animal present. Now it has been the one 
object of Mr. Wix’s life to get into that 
chair. They do say that he broke up a 
good home to raise enough to buy that 
- handsome little Maltese you saw me titty- 
wating just now, and he made sure of the 
seat this time. But he’s gotarival. Mr. 
Mossul, the tripe-dresser up the street, he’s 
a toy fancier too, and he has held the chair 
at the Pigeons for a year and more. He’s 
@ warm map, and not easy to turn when 
once he sets his mind on anything. Well, 
sir, at the last moment, when Mr. Wix 
thought that victory was sure—when he 
had ackshally made ready a bit of supper 
for the members in honour of the occasion, 
buying the tripe of Mossul himself and 
inviting him to peck a bit—at the very 
last moment, when everybody was con- 
gratulating Wix on his pluck and spirit, 
‘Why,’ says Mossul, with that aggrawating 
grin of his, ‘if it was only a quarter of a 
pound or so lighter, it would be about the 
same weight as this new little thing of 
mine.’ It was true too. Nobody knows 
what he gave for it—forty sovereigns I 
have heard—but he sent to Brussels for it 
on purpose, and there it was; and there 
Mossul was as firm fixed to the chair as 
ever. It was a severe blow for Mr. Wix; 
he hasn’t been the same man since.” 
Further conversation put the little barber 
and myself on quite friendly terms. He 
confided to me that he too was a bit of a 
fancier, and owned a toy “ Skye,” for which 
he had refused its weight in half-crowns. 
“Tf you take an interest in such things, 
sir,” said he, “why not look in at the 
Three Pigeons some Sunday evening ? 
To-morrow there will be a good muster, 
and Mossul is almost sure to be there. 
You'll find us select, and in company with 
dogs that no gentleman need be ashamed 
of being seen with. We ain’t in general 
free to strangers, but you may mention 
my name and you'll find it all right.” 
And so it came about, the following 
Sunday evening, just after the gas was 
lit, I whispered the name of my friendly 
barber to the young lady who officiated 
behind the bar of the Three Pigeons, 
and she affably directed me to the parlour 
—a low, long, ill-ventilated room, with a 
stronger flavour of dogs in the air than 
was quite agreeable to anyone unaddicted 
to canine worship. There was already 





a fair sprinkling of company present, 
mostly of the Mr. Wix type, shabby and 
threadbare, Sunday though it was; never- 
theless serene content beamed in every 
countenance. It was announced in the 
independent cock of every man’s hat or 
cap, in the way in which he smacked his 
lips after his beer, and more especially in 
the manner of his smoking his pipe. The 
man whose mind is ill at ease was never 
yet able to get out of a pipe-bowl all 
the enjoyment it is capable of yielding. 
Tobacco should be coaxed and humoured, 
not worried. The man of care snatches 
at his smoke in jerky puffs, and bites the 
sealing-wax; whereas the individual whose 
present happiness is complete, sucks tran- 
quilly at his pipe-stem, and leisurely emits 
the cloudy result in one full volume. The 
company in the Three Pigeons’ parlour 
did this to a man. They could afford 
to do it. What are broadcloth and clean 
linen to a man who has his “fancy?” Each 
man had the latter—not ignobly chained 
to the leg of a chair, or made to crouch 
under the table; but accommodated with 
some sort of fancy little rag or cushion to 
lie on, and space beside the pot or glass at 
its master’s elbow. The bipeds were the 
masters, of course; but, undoubtedly, the 
dogs had the best of it in point of genteel 
and well-bred appearance. There was one 
man with the seams of his old black coat 
showing white, and his unmentionables 
patched with pieces of different material 
and complexion from the original; a man, 
moreover, whose great, hacked - about 
hands showed him to be a tremendously 
hard drudge at some kind of work; and 
his object of worship was a hairless little 
monstrosity in terrier shape, with a mere 
skeleton of a tail, and ribs that might be 
counted. Its collar was of red morocco, 
with silver ornamentation ; and a slender 
silver chain was attached to it, terminating 
with a silver ring, which encircled the 
fourth finger of the man’s horny hand like 
a wedding-ring. The terrier, I was told, 
was worth ten pounds. I don’t believe 
that for any single article of its master’s 
apparel an old-clothes man would have 
given tenpence. Another fancier’s “toy” 
was reclining on a cosy cloth of quilted 
satin, trimmed with fur. Being afflicted 
with a cold in his head, this poor man was 
compelled to the frequent use of his pocket- 
handkerchief, which was unmistakably 
part of a duster of blue cotton check, and 
which he carried in his battered old hat. 
There was. not much conversation. 
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When a new-comer arrived he briefly bade 
the company “ Good evening,” and seated 
himself on his accustomed chair. Then, 
having given his order to the waiter, he 
produced from ore pocket something 
tasty and comfortable for his “toy” to 
repose on, and from another pocket the 
toy itself; and having arranged the one 
on the other in a convenient position for 
contemplation, he lit his pipe, accom- 
modated his elbows, and fell to smoking 
and blissful cogitation. The only man in 
the room who did not appear perfectly 
happy was Mr. Wix. He must have kept 
his magnificent little Maltese with great 
care since I last beheld it, for it was as 
silky and spick-and-span, as when it left 
the hands of the barber. But the old 
cloud was on Mr. Wix’s brow; the soul of 
the fancier was crushed beneath the weight 
of that imexorable three ounces. “ How 
are you, Mr. Wix?” somebody asked in 
tones of friendly condolence. “ What’s 
the use of aggravating a cove ? ” snapped 
Mr. Wik, fiercely. ‘“ Put yourself in my 
place, and ask yourself how you would 
be ra ” 

There was a cheerful though subdued 
buzz of greeting, as Mr. Mossul came in. 
He was a mild-looking little man, smartly 
dressed, in a plum-coloured velveteen coat 
and a black velvet waistcoat, plentifully 
festooned with silver watch-chain; and he 
wore his highly-polished, curly-rimmed 
hat at an angle, denoting easy circum- 
stances. But the most remarkable points 
about Mr. Mossul were his forehead and his 
hair. The former was protuberant, the 
latter of a rich tan-colour, and sleek and 
silky. It was parted down the middle, 
and looped under all round, so as to 
conceal his ears, and hide the division 
between his head and his coat-collar. It 
was impossible to gaze on Mr. Mossul 
without being immediately reminded of a 
King Charles’s spaniel. Passing down the 
room, Mr. Mossul took his seat at the 
head of the centre table, and at once all 
eyes were turned on him in e tation. 
It was evident that he was ill at ease. 
He sat with his hand screening his eyes 
for a few moments, and presently, in a 
faint voice, requested William, the waiter, 
to bring him the least drop of neat 
brandy. Mr. Wix furtively glanced at him, 
his eyes kindling with malicious hope. 

“Nothing wrong, Mr. Mossul, I hope ?” 
a friend inquired. 

Mr. Mossul raised his head, with his face 
as white almost as a dinner-napkin. 








“Jess has had a fit!” he said, in a 
hushed voice. 

There was a murmur of consternation, 
and, to conceal his malignant emotion, Mr. 
Wix seized his pint pot and held it to his 
lips until it was empty. 

“She had a fit as nigh two o’clock 
this morning as a toucher,” continued the 
afflicted tripe-dresser; “and I don’t believe 
that the missus and me had forty winks 
of sleep atween us arterwards. Foamed 
at the mouth, she did, and her hind legs 
twitched paralytic like. And, do you 
know, gentlemen, my missus, singular 
enough, had a dream——”’ 

“Oh, blow about the dream; how about 
the dog? Isit dead? That's the point.” 
It was Mr. Wix who spoke. 

The tripe-dresser regarded him with a 
peculiar expression of countenance ere he 
replied. 

“Goodness gracious forbid, sir. She is 
alive, and, I am happy to say, hearty again, 
and well as ever. If the attack has had any 
effect at all on her, it has made her half an 
ounce or so lighter ; but that’s nothing to 
fret about, as you'll agree, Mr. Wix.” 

And, ‘in the nick of time, to corroborate 
his statement, Mr. Mossul’s shop-boy at 
that moment entered the parlour with Jess, 
the silken mite of a spaniel, in a choice little 
satin-lined basket, barking and frisky. 

It was almost painful to watch the 
wicked hope fading out of Mr. Wix’s eyes, 
to give place to the expression of sullen 
despair, that had so long resided in them. 
He endeavoured to rally and affect good 
humour, but it was a dismal failure, and 
after a while he pretended suddenly to 
recollect an appointment with a friend, 
and taking up his “toy,” which was to 
him as the Old Man of the Sea to Sindbad, 
he gloomily took his departure. 





HARVEST. 
THE corn-land is lying in brief, deep rest, 
While tempest is sullen, or sunshine blithe; 
Sweet is the scent of the furrow refreshed 
After the raid of the pitiless scythe. 
Now recks it little—come shower or sun— 
The harvest is carried, the work is done. 


The jubilant summer has yielded its sway, 

And August has lavished its gold on the year ; 
Magic of moonlight, dazzle of day, 

One long laughter with never a tear! 
Harvest of Happiness, gathered and stored, 
Winds cannot scatter the ample hoard. 


Awe of the mountain, and calm of the lake, 
Mirth of the valley, and sigh of the breeze ; 

Freedom of upland, and moorland, and brake, 
Music of forests, of torrents, of seas : 

Harvest of Memories, golden and gay; 

Fear not for dearth in the wintry day. 
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Smooth out the seaweed, and dream o’er its spells ; 
Tighten and tie up the salt-laden tresses ; 
Little ones, lay by the basket and shells, 
Put on the shoes again, turn down the 
Harvest of Health, in its happiest guise, 
Rosy-brown faces and laughter-lit eyes. 


Ah! but the woods in their midsummer green ! 
Bright with the flow of the musical river : 
Shading soft blushes with tenderest screen, 
Touched with an echo of voices that quiver. 
Harvest of Love! Is it anything new ? 
Should Cupid not gather his harvest too ? 





OLD TOWNS BY THE SEA. 
SEAFORD. 


Tue little town to the westward of 
Beachy Head is interesting from several 
points of view. It is a sometime port—a 
“limb” of the great Cinque Port of 
Hastings, but long since disestablished by 
the caprices of the sea; a sometime borough, 
disfranchised—after returning William Pitt 
and George Canning to Parliament—by 
the first Reform Bill; a present corpora- 
tion threatened with disintegration by Sir 
Charles Dilke; and, at least, so I am 
assured, a future watering- place. The 
experience of the past season has raised 
extraordinary hopes in the Seaford bosom 
that the eagle “displayed,” who forms 
the particular cognisance of the town, is 
destined to flap his wings over a watering- 
place rivalling Folkestone and Eastbourne. 
Should these anticipations be realised, the 
now quiet little town, in size a mere village, 
will afford one more instance of the revivi- 
fying power of the locomotive. In olden 
times Seaford drew its wealth from the 
ocean, by the many methods then open to 
English enterprise; but as a port it has 
been extinct for many centuries. Inasmuch 
as Seaford is in Sussex, it is quite unne- 
cessary to remark that enthusiastic anti- 
quaries have made it a claimant for the 
honour of being the successor of the 
Roman city of Anderida, but, as Mr. Mark 
Antony Lower has decided the vexed ques- 
tion in favour of Pevensey, it must rest its 
historic merits on events later than the 
Roman occupation. It was the scene of 
one of the great battles between Briton 
and Saxon, and in later days of a pious 
robbery. There was once a local saint, 
Lewinna by name, whose relics excited in 
the breast of a certain Balgerus, a monk 
of St. Winocs Bergue, a noble ambition to 
carry them off to Flanders. He set sail, 
and arrived at Seaford about the year 
1058, and piously stole the relics and 
conveyed them to Bergue, where the 
usual miracles were wrought by them. 


From the great house of De Warenne. 





the burgh of Seaford passed into the 
hands of the Poynings, the Fitz-Alans, 
the Mowbrays, and their heritors the 
Howards. On the latter family being 
dispossessed, it was given, by James the 
First, to the Lord Monteagle who blew up 
the Gunpowder Plot. During the whole 
of this time probably, but certainly from 
the reign of Henry the Builder, the burgh 
enjoyed the full liberties and immunities 
of a Cinque Port, and duly sent its repre- 
sentatives to the Cinque Ports Parliament 
held at New Romney. It also came in for 
more than a fair share of the horrors of 
war, but held out bravely until the six- 
teenth century, when the port was finally 
closed by accumulations of shingle. There 
was a great fortifying of Seaford, during 
the Armada days, with “falcons and fal- 
conets,” but its prosperity was dead and 
gone long before that date, and the town 
was for all practical purposes removed far 
inland. It would seem that, in the more 
— mar days of Seaford, the Poynings 
amily attempted to build an entirely new 
town within its boundaries ; but fire, sword, 
and pestilence lay heavy on the Sussex 
port, till at last it drooped gradually to the 
condition of a pocket borough, returning, 
up to 1831, two members from a population 
of nine hundred souls. To this pass had 
come a Cinque Port, dating, probably, from 
the Confessor, and endowed by a fresh 
charter of incorporation, in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, with full power of self- 
government and immunities from all “Toll 
and Custom, namely, from Lastage, Toll- 
age, Passage, Rivage, Appensage, Wreck, 
and for all their selling and buying through- 
out the king’s dominions; with Soc and 
Sac, and Toll, and Them, freedom from 
all Shires, Hundreds, assizes of judges 
itinerant, and all other suits and business 
due to the King; from all summons of 
sheriffs, escheators, and coroners; and from 
empanelment in any assizes, juries, or other 
inquisitions whatsoever.” 

o far as seals and signatures can ensure 
perpetuity, all these rights are guaranteed 
in the charter yet in possession of the 
bailiff, jurats, and freemen who form the 
worshipful corporation of Seaford; but 
many of the immunities. vanished with 
the port, about the time that the royal 
navy became an established fact. To the 
wanderer strolling along the beach at Sea- 
ford, it appears impossible that the place 
could ever have been a port. In front 
roars the sea, dashing its foam-crested 
waves against the barrier it has itself up- 
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heaved—a sea-wall of shingle, stretching 
away right and left in a wilderness of 
stones, which make the pedestrian long 
for the “ backsters” of Pevensey and 
Dungeness, those cunning additions to 
his foot-gear which enable him to march 
over banks of loose shingle, as the Lap- 
lander skims over the whitened fields on 
his snow-shoes. Beyond the shingle-filled 
port of Seaford lies, on the east, the magni- 
ficent promontory of Beachy Head, opposing 
its haughty front to the edacious waves. 
To the westward lies ever more and more 
shingle even unto the battery, a facetious 
kind of fortification, which, in apparent 
doubt as to its destination, whether Sea- 
ford or Newhaven, has halted between 
those strategic points. It is about as 
practical to inquire the use of the battery, 
as that of the solitary Martello tower 
which keeps it in countenance. Until I 
discovered the battery I mourned over 
the desolation of the Martello tower, stand- 
ing alone on the beach, and sighing for the 
companionship of its fellows—fora Martello 
tower is a gregarious creature. This one 
is the last of the series to the westward, 
and it had companions once, but they have 
been experimented upon till not a vestige 
of them remains, and the solitary one is 
left by no means “ blooming ” alone. One 
use the Martello towers certainly had, viz., 
to inspire Sheridan with one of his “ good 
things.” Pitt built the unhappy towers, 
and the author of The School for Scandal 
alluded to them when he said, in contrast- 
ing Napoleon with the English minister, 
“Confederated kingdoms were his Mar- 
tello towers, and Sovereigns were his 
sentinels.” At present the town and the 
battery give a sham military air to Sea- 
ford, increased by the exercises of sundry 
artillerymen in the latter fortress, which 
is provided with what the theatrical pro- 
perty-man would call “ practicable” cannon. 

The quiet of a lovely autumn morning, 
when sea and ships, cliffs and rolling 
Southdowns, are wrapped in a golden 
mist, is not unfrequently broken by the 
roar of artillery, and the idlers of Seaford 
pull out every kind of spyglass to watch 
the ricochets. The battery is constructed, 
no doubt, after the principles of Vauban, 
with all the angles where they ought to be; 
but it is difficult to stir up any faith in it, 
any more than in the elaborate lines which 
crown the heights above that most “ one- 
horse” of towns, Newhaven. As a port, 


no doubt it has its uses, but being chiefly 
traversed by passengers “ going through,” 











it has that forlorn here-to-day-and-gone- 
to-morrow look peculiar to places afflicted 
with a custom-house. From the Dieppe 
boat travellers step on to the railroad, and 
away they go—profiting Newhaven not a 
jot—save, perhaps, the few who take 
such refreshment as is provided at the 
station. It is an odd place, this New- 
haven, on the shortest route—so far as 
measured miles are concerned, between 
London and Paris—and, in addition, the 
“only port of moderate value between 
Portsmouth and the Downs.” Its peculiar 
feature is the absence of anything that 
any person is likely to want. I must, too, 
confess to having personally encountered 
a terrible disappointment at Newhaven. 
Dim rumours of oyster-beds at the mouth 
of the Ouse had tickled my ears, and I set 
off from Seaford one lovely morning on 
foot, to the end that I might lay in a 
sufficient appetite by visiting Blatchington 
church, with its pretty churchyard—one 
mass of clematis and roses—and march- 
ing along the edge of the sea to the 
oyster-beds aforesaid. There stood a little 
square white house, with a sign painted 
on its wall, in the guise of a scroll, an 
exercise of rustic art which would have 
deprived Mr. Ruskin of his appetite at 
once. The superscription ran thus: “Pare 
aux Huitres, tenu par A. Blank. Déjeiners 
aux Huitres. Oysters fresh from the Beds 
at all times, Sundays excepted. I¢i on ne 
vend pas le Dimanche.” My heart yearned 
towards that polyglot and pious oysterman 
as I entered his house, wondering whether 
he would have lemons on the premises, 
and cayenne pepper, and, mayhap, a glass 
of Chablis. In the inner doorway stood a 
man, clad in white raiment, with heavy 
clodhopper boots and a sou’-wester hat. He 
was as “mixed” as his sign, the bilingual 
oyster merchant—half ploughman of the 
land, half plougher of the deep—a com- 
pound of dibbler and dredger, a fishing 
agriculturist. I intimated at once that I 
should like some oysters. “ Then,” said the 
horse-marine in a smock-frock, “yar woon’t 
git none.” I reeled under the blow dealt so 
thoughtlessly. Ina husky voice—archeo- 
logical pursuits produce a raging thirst— 
I remonstrated “Why?” “All sold out;” 
this delivered remorselessly, with a stolid 
glance from a pair of blue eyes, matchless 
in colour, but utterly devoid of expression. 
Nevertheless I argued. I pointed out that 
the sign plainly intimated that oysters 
were to be had at “any time, Sundays 
excepted.” I do not believe my blue- 
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eyed horse-marine could read his own 
sign, but he explained that “any time” 
signified “when he had got some.” 
Then I appealed to his better feelings, 
and asked if I could go to no other man 
in Newhaven for oysters? ‘“ Yar can 
go, if yar loike,” replied this Sussex 
worthy; “thar’s a man over theer, and 
one up theer, but they ha’n’t nuther on 
’em gotany.” Alack, and alas! All my 
dream vanished. Lemons, cayenne, oysters, 
chablis, and all turned into dusty sand- 
wiches and sour claret, at the touch of 
that stolid Ithuriel. There was nothing for 
it but a tramp to the railway station, and 
a stroll back to long-suffering Seaford. 
Seaford suffered plenteously, in the 
good old times, from the sea and from 
the river, from the Black Death and from 
the sand; but its modern troubles are 
neither small nor insignificant. Previous 
to last winter, Seaford boasted a Library 
and Assembly Rooms, and a Bathing 
Establishment of some pretension, situated 
within the shingle wall, which, until then, 
was deemed sufficient protection from the 
caprices of Neptune. But in November, 


and again in April last, the sea made 
short work of shingle and embankment, 


and, pouring over the natural wall, flooded 
the reclaimed lands in front of the town, 
carried away houses, flowed upinto the town 
itself, and caused an immense destruction 
of property. Subscriptions were set on foot 
and liberally supported, the poorer people 
being mostly recouped for their losses; 
but the pretty gardens in the Beame- 
lands, and the unfortunate Bathing Esta- 
blishment and Assembly Rooms have not 
yet been restored. There they stand on 
the seashore, mere wrecks and shells of 
buildings. Parts have been as if gnawed 
off by the angry flood, while other struc- 
tures have been swept away to the founda- 
tions. The bathing-rooms lie open to the 
sun and the rain, and the enamelled iron 
bath-tubs are full of shingle—altogether a 
notable wreck. Not far off is another 
victim of the storm—a battery in reduced 
circumstances, brought to ruin by the 
sou’-westers which sweep almost from the 
_ Atlantic upon unprotected Seaford. 
Sixteen years ago a desperate effort was 
made to form a groyne, to break the force 
of the waves, and to that end a mass of 
cliff at the east end of the town was 
mined and duly blown into the sea, in 
the hope that it would form an efficient 
barrier. Some quarter of a million of 
tons of chalk were projected into the sea, 





and, from a scientific and engineering point 
of view, the operation was completely 
successful. The breakwater was made; 
but the disturbing element had been left 
out of the calculation. The sea made 
short work of the breakwater, not a 
vestige of which remained within a year 
from the great blasting operation. 

Seaford has literary and smuggling as 
well as historic memories. At Seaford 
House, Mr. Tennyson wrote his Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington ; and 
the seat of Mr. Fitzgerald, now called 
“The Lodge,” on an eminence eastward of 
the town, was formerly known as “Corsica 
Hall.” The original edifice was built at 
Wellingham, by one Whitfield, largely 
connected with the contraband trade, and 
an importer of so-called “Corsican” wine. 
Having been outlawed for his offences, he 
is said to have got his outlawry reversed 
by the simple expedient of presenting 
the Second George, the hater of “ boets 
and bainters,” with some of the choicest 
samples of the prohibited wine. After 
the death of Whitfield, the house was 
occupied by Lord Napier, whose little 
boy, taking up a loaded pistol which had 
been carelessly left on the table, fired it 
off for fun at Mr. Lowdon, the tutor and 
chaplain, and killed him on the spot. The 
house was shut up after this, and of 
course became haunted. Finally it was 
advertised for sale, and the materials were 
purchased by a clock-maker of Lewes, 
named Harben, who, according to popular 
belief, had become suddenly rich, in 
consequence of his having purchased, as 
base metal, some of the golden spoils of 
the celebrated wreck of the Nympha 
Americana, which took place near Beachy 
Head in the year 1747. Past Corsica 
Hall runs a pretty path over the cliffs to 
Cuckmere Haven, famous for duck and 
snipe shooting, and also for bass fishing in 
due season. From this snug little nook the 
cliffs stretch southwards, towards Beachy 
Head, beyond which lies Eastbourne, now a 
popular watering-place, but twenty years 
ago a smaller place than the Seaford of 
to-day. 

The old Cinque Port is one of those 
disappointing places which are always 
“going to” rise into importance, and 
somehow fail to do so. A few years 
ago, the late Dr. Tylor Smith spent a 
large sum of money in building new 
terraces, improving the sea-wall, and so 
forth, and received, for the sum of five 
hundred pounds, a concession of the lands 
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in front of the town for two hundred and 
ninety-nine years, at a rental of twenty 
pounds per annum. The transaction oc- 
casioned some considerable outcry at the 
time, but up to date the corporation have 
had the better of the bargain. It was 
said that, when once a railway was made 
to Seaford, it would speedily rival East- 
bourne; but, somehow, the railway has 
failed to develop it. Yet the spot has 
great possibilities. It is essentially breezy, 
and only wants a good and efficient 
sea-wall, with a promenade at the top, 
with bathing establishments, trim gardens, 
concert-rooms, and the rest of it, to become 
as crowded, as expensive, and as disagree- 
able as all the watering-places which really 
“pay.” As it is, Seaford is a perfect bath 
of quietude, free from barrel-organs, nigger 
minstrels, and dancing-dogs. An idea of 
its blissful stillness may be gathered from 
a statement which I am prepared to affirm 
on the sacred word of a special corre- 
spondent—nay, to swear it on Murray’s 
Handbook., I abode in Seaford for forty- 
eight hours—I walked round it, across it, 
and up and down in it—without hearing 
aught of “ Tommy” or his “ uncle.” 

I had been attracted to Seaford by a 
ghastly legend. Along the Sussex coast 
ran dim rumours that, in that particu- 
larly unreformed corporation, there was 
still extant a headsman or a hangman. 
As the story went, there was not very 
much money “ hanging ”’ to the office, the 
chief advantage being the possession of 
“‘ Hangman’s Acre,” a patch of land at the 
back of the town near to the schoolhouses. 
Proceeding, in the spirit of an experimental 
re ae to the verification of supposed 
acts, I looked first for the “acre” assigned 


to the executioner. Thinking that similarity 
of employment might beget some com- 
munity of interest, I appealed to a butcher, 
who, like most local celebrities, was friendly, 


but inaccurate. Blundering along by his 
misdirections, I found myself in a narrow 
muddy lane, bounded on either side by a 
wilderness of cabbages and other garden 
stock. After a while I became aware of a 
strange man of uncouth mien and greasy 
garb. His ruddy beard waved wildly 
beneath a fiery countenance, like the tail 
of an ill-omened comet. His glance was 
sidelong, his demeanour shifty. A certain 
instinct told me that this was the accursed 
one, “the civil arm” of the redoubtable 
borough of Seaford. I asked him, not 
without a shudder, whether he could 
show me “Hangman’s Acre.” He re- 





sponded with sudden briskness, his lack- 
lustre eye brightening as if with the 
prospect of possible beer. “’Ere you 
are,” said the awesome man; “this is it 
running straight down from road to road 
past the schools.” He paced round it. 
He pronounced it an exact acre—neither 
more nor less; and he spoke well of its 
productive power: of the parsnips, the 
beetroot, the potatoes, which grew upon 
its hideous surface. Three several times 
I made an effort to get out the dread 
question, “Are you?” &c. &e.; but the 
words stuck in my throat. I drew from 
my pocket a silver shilling—I feit that 
it ought to have been thirteenpence half- 
penny, but the complementary coppers 
were not in my pouch—and I tendered the 
coin for his acceptance. It was “ taken 
freely” by my gruesome acquaintance, 
who, touching his slouched hat, vanished 
into the gray mist of the evening. Like 
the German soldier at Spicheren, I said to 
myself, “Ich habe ihn; I know this 
descendant of a long line of Seaford 
‘Sansons,’ this man whose ancestors 
wielded the axe and worked the rack and 
thumbscrew ; but before I question him 
narrowly, I will take other information.” 
To be quite candid, I preferred to put off 
a downright personal explanation with the 
depositor of awful traditions. I took other 
information, and found, sorrowfully but 
not unexpectedly, that, as I proceeded, 
the substance of the actual hangman 
became thinner and thinner. There was 
no doubt about the acre, but a great deal 
about the hangman. One person said he 
was an hereditary official dowered with 
traditions of blood; another that he was 
elected for life—for his own life that is— 
another that his office was shared among 
the limited number of freemen, turn and 
turn about. I felt that the creature of 
terror was becoming more and more 
misty. I walked among the cabbages to 
restore my faith, but the grim man who 
took my shilling appeared no more. 

At last the truth came out, and my 
chapter on the hangman at Seaford 
becomes somewhat like that on snakes in 
Iceland. The resolution of the hangman 
into a myth induced a sceptical feeling. 
Men denied the existence of that grim 
functionary ; why not, then, doubt the 
existence of the corporation of Seaford 
itself? The town maintained but one 
policeman ; why, then, should a cumbrous 
civic machinery be set in motion, to supply 
authority to the solitary man who watched 
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over the morals of the place? Happily all 
doubts as to the existence of the corporation 
were set at rest by the date at which I 
found myself on the Sussex coast. It was 
Michaelmas Day—sacred to rent, geese, 
rates and taxes, and a high day at the 
ancient Cinque Port—the day on which 
its misty municipality receives new life. 
In the early morning the bells in the old 
Norman tower of St. Leonard’s church 
rang blithely out, and some two dozen 

rsons, representing the municipality of 

eaford, made their way to the town-hall. 
Why the civic ceremony should have been 
performed shortly after nine o’clock it is 
difficult to say. Perhaps the municipality 
dreaded a crowd, for there were nearly a 
thousand souls—men, women, and children 
—in Seaford, besides half-a-dozen visitors, 
and several dogs. But if any anticipation 
had been formed of a “ vast concourse of 
persons,” it was doomed to be disappointed, 
for no creature beyond those officially con- 
cerned took the slightest interest in -the 
ig ae and the bailiff, jurats, and 
reemen lounged without let or hindrance 
into the town-hall. Now a town-hall is 
generally an edifice of some considerable 
pretension. At the mention of a town-hall 
the mind reverts to Brussels and to Bir- 
mingham, to Guildhall and the burnt Hotel 
de Ville of Paris; but the town-hall of 
Seaford is like unto none of those. There 
is nothing ancient about it or in it save the 
corporation itself, and perhaps the sets of 
gyves hanging on its walls. A flight of 
wooden steps with a wooden balustrade 
leads to the portals of a structure of 
lath and plaster, with cells for possible 
malefactors on the ground-floor, and a 
“hall,” perhaps twenty - four feet by 
twelve, for the accommodation of those 
met to discuss the weighty affairs of the 
town. In the very good old times of all, 
the municipal body consisted of a bailiff 
and freemen. In the latter was vested 
the election, and so it still nominally re- 
mains. No record of jurats occurs in olden 
times, and magisterial functions were pro- 
bably vested in the bailiff only ; but for a 
long period it has been customary to elect 
several jurats, who share with the bailiff 
the duties of justice of the peace. The 
sub-officers are a town clerk, a serjeant- 
at-mace, two chamberlains, a constable, 
the one policeman, and a headborough. 
Minor offences are disposed of in the town- 
hall, but serious cases are referred to Lewes. 
The latest instance of the full exercise of 
Cinque Port authority occurred in 1801, 





when one Gordon was transported for . 
seven years. 

According to ancient custom, the pro- 
cession of the municipality should com- 
mence at a place—now occupied by an 
inn—called the Old Tree, where the town 
pillory anciently stood; but the meeting at 
the “ pillory tree” is now dispensed with, 
and the bailiff, jurats, and freemen—to the 
number of some two dozen in all—met 
on last Michaelmas Day at the town-hall. 
Pending the deliberations of the superior 
officers, the freemen marched to an old 
gate-post, and there elected the chief 
officer for the ensuing year. There is a 
superstition connected with this curious 
performance. It is supposed that the 
freemen, by taking a walk down to the 
sea-side, will acquire the power of in- 
dependent judgment, and that their de- 
cision, standing by an old post within the 
roar of the breakers, will be uninfluenced 
by those set in authority over them. At 
the head of the little band marched the 
serjeant-at-mace—attired in a blue gown, 
profusely decorated with gold lace—and 
bearing a small silver mace, decorated with 
the arms of Queen Elizabeth. This much 
having been performed in a perfunctory 
manner—for, of course, every freeman 
knew who was to be bailiff, and stood 
dumbly round the post—the little crowd 
marched back again to the town-hall, 
where the freemen were installed in a 
sort of little pen, just under the portraits 
of William Pitt and the Duke of Wel- 
lington. While the one policeman “ tiled ” 
the door, the newly-elected bailiff took the 
chair, or rather the counterfeit present- 
ment of one. It was a “bogus” chair. 
The seat formed part of the jurats’ bench, 
and the arms were screwed into the wall, 
on which was painted, in gold and azure, 
the image of the back of a throne or chair 
of state. As the chair was a sham, the 
mace—the ensign of authority over a 
revenue of nearly sixty pounds per 
annum—was a toy. Instead of lying 
across the table, with its head to the 
right of the bailiff, the baby mace lay 
weakly and irresolutely at his left hand, 
while the town clerk swore in the great 
functionaries of the Cinque Port: serjeant- 
at-mace, policeman, headborough, and all, 
save the chamberlains, who were reserved 
for another occasion. The duties of these 
worthy officials are of a light deseription, 
for, although the corporation possesses 
property, it is of but the slight yearly 
value already mentioned. As for the five 
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hundred pounds bonus or fine paid by the 
late Dr. Tylor Smith, that sum was, ac- 
cording to report, after paying all debts, 
divided among the members of the then 
existing corporation. The defence to that 
extraordinary proceeding was, that the pro- 
perty disposed of act belonged to the 
corporation and not to the town—a claim 
which, however sound it might (perhaps) 
be at common law, would not be good for 
much in equity. Be the law as it may, the 
money was duly “shared out” among 
those who thonght themselves legally 
entitled to it; and Seaford languished, 
meanwhile, for a proper supply of. water. 
There is a better spirit there now, the 
misfortunes of last winter having restored 
tone to the old town. Strange men, too, 
have been “prospecting around;” and 
there is an off chance that before very long 
the sea-wall will be built, as well as the 
promenade, the concert-room, the aqua- 
rium, and the skating-rink. Then the 
barrel-organs, and the monkeys, and the 
dancing-dogs, and Punch and Judy, and 
the fantoccini will enter in and dwell 
there, and the old disfranchised borough 
by the sea will know itself no more. 


PHEBE: GIRL AND WIFE. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 


AUTHOR OF “ NEVER FORGOTTEN,” “‘THE SECOND 
MRS, TILLOTSON,” 
> —— 


CHAPTER LXXI. DANCING ON A VOLCANO. 


Wuere was Phoebe’s husband all this 
time ? 

Consumed with mortification, jealousy, 
rage, and even fury, the younger Mr. 
Pringle had rushed to his room, where 
he had flung off his fine dress, in which he 
had dreamed he would produce so amazing 
an effect. All was annoyanceand confusion. 

‘What affected him most was the en- 
trance and establishment of Phebe. He 
was destined to be mortified by her and 
hers in every way. Every one—all the 
world, seemed to be on her side. 

It was now about half-past twelve, and 
he flung himself out of the house and 
went straight down to the Joliffe’s Arms, 
which was lit up, and full of people coming 
and going. 

“What, you down here, Mr. Pringle? ” 
said the landlord; “left the gay hI 
up yonder ?” 

He was answered with an impatient 
ejaculation, and ordered to bring brandy 
—the usual thing—to the public room. 











There Mr. Pringle consumed a good 
share, with an expertness which showed 
that it was a matter of habit with him, 
all the while marking the time with an 
impatient stamping on the floor. So he 
continued for about half an hour, by which 
time the room had cleared and he was left 
alone. 

Suddenly there entered some one who 
started at seeing him. It was Tom. At 
the sight of him, the sense of all his wrongs 
inflamed Mr. Pringle to fury. 

“You here!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes. Why not?” said the other. 
“Mach droller to find you here.” 

“T suppose you want to begin your 
usual bullying, but I won’t stand it, I warn 
you; I have had too much of it from the 
whole gang of you.” 

“ Not from Phoebe, come!” 

“No; I have had my way with her.” 

“T believe you,” said Tom, giving way 
to a long pent-up rage; “for once you 
can speak truth. You have made her life 
wretched; you have taken away all her 
spirits, her bright smiles, her hope; and I 
think you are proud of it too—you pitifal 
cur.” 

“Don’t talk to me in that style—cur 
yourself. I'll train her yet before I have 
done with her.” 

“You shall not,” said Tom, fiercely ; 
“that threat is quite enough. From this 
time forth, if I hear of or suspect a harsh 
word used to her, I’ll make you smart for it.” 

“You shall not,” said the other. 

“T shall, though; and I’ve a good mind 
to take you in hand this moment and give 
you a first lesson.” 

Trembling, scowling, half afraid, and 
yet goaded into bravery, the other 
answered : 

“You daren’t !” 

In a moment Tom had seized a riding- 
whip which was lying on the table, and 
clutching his unworthy brother-in-law by 
the collar, was cutting him smartly, “right 
and left ” as it is called. 

Mr. Pringle there and then received as 
sound a thrashing, not “as he ever had in 
his life,” for he had had none, but one that 
was a novelty to him for the snffering 
it caused him. He howled with pain and 
rage; feelings that were increased when he 
saw the landlord and waiters, who had 
rushed up, standing in the doorway. 

Tom, when he felt fatigued, flung him 
away as it were; then coolly went and 
got his things, and prepared to depart 
to catch a mail-train bound for town. 
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Somehow the innkeeper and his waiters 
seemed to understand, for they never 
offered to interfere. They had seen Tom 
arrive with his sister, who, they had 
learned, was the Pringle parents’ daughter- 
in-law. Itwas a family quarrel, in short, of a 
rather prononcé kind—that was all. 

The “thrashed ” young man remained 
for some time having more brandy, brood- 
ing over his wrongs, and muttering 
threats of vengeance. Then he rose up, 
got his hat, and staggered to the door, 
saying “he would bring the fellow to an 
account for this treatment.” 

The landlord remonstrated. and the 
waiters tried to detain him, but go he 
would. 

It was now close upon three in the morn- 
ing, and it was time for the great Pringle 
ball to break up. It had been more an 
irregular than a successful performance, 
distinguished by a little of the disorder 
that attends most public festivals of this 
kind. To our Phoebe it had been an en- 
chanting night, full of delighted bewilder- 
ment! She had forgotten her sad fate 
and the causes of it. 

At last all was over. The guests began 
to drive away home in the daylight; the 
— at the Court went to their rooms. 

he long pavilion, strewn with shreds of 
dresses, green leaves, droppings from the 
wax candles, was empty. The supper- 
room bore the appearance as of a sack 
having taken place. The lights were 
being put out by the tired and yawning 
servants. A stray guest or so was still 
in the hall lighting a cigar, proposing to 
walk home, cloaks covering their “ trunks 
and swords,” and in Mrs, Pringle’s room 
the host and hostess were standing, their 
faces close together, and some open letters 
in their hands. 

Sam, still in his clown’s dress, looked 
strange enough; and Mrs. Pringle was in 
her robes of state—the head-dress she had 
tossed aside. The tableau was most gro- 
tesque: Sam’s anxious and worried face 
bent over to the lamp, Mrs. Pringle scared 
and helpless. 

“Oh, it’s a mistake,” she said. 

“ Tt’s no mistake,” he said. “I felt that 
it was coming—all along. That fellow’s 
threats had something in them.” 

“Oh, I won’t believe it!” said Mrs. 
Pringle. “It can’t be.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Sam, in his 
polite way; “isn’t it plain enough here?” 

“Read again then,” she said. 

Sam read out laboriously : 





“ ALLEN v. PRINGLE. 

“*Sm,—We are instructed to inform you 
on the part of Messrs. Allen, that they 
have discovered that there is another will 
of the late Mr. Joliffe in existence, of a 
date subsequent to that of the instrument 
by which the Joliffe’s Court estates were 
devised to you. Mr. Allen, senior, always 
entertained this view, being persuaded that 
the testator wrote the supposed last will and 
testament, as one of the many capricious 
dispositions with which he amused himself. 
One of the witnesses to this instrument is 
dead: the other has only recently come 
forward. 

“The document itself was deposited 
among the papers at Joliffe’s Court. It will 
be found in one of the pockets of a letter- 
case in an envelope labelled ‘ Schedule of 
Fixtures,’ one of the testator’s devices for 
concealing his proceedings. We give you 
notice that we require you to produce this 
said lost will and testament, now in your 
custody ; failing which, we shall act as we 
shall be advised, Yours obediently, 

“ PorreR AND SHARLEY.” 

Mrs. Pringle said not a word for a few 
moments. 

“Oh! It seems as if there was some- 
thing in it.” 

“ It’s an imposture—an attempt to extort 
money—they want to have their mouths 
stopped. I'll take no notice of them, that’s 
what I'll do.” 

“But then you know, Samuel,” said 
Mrs. Pringle, in alarm, “the letter-case ? ”’ 

“That can’t be found,” said Sam, with 
a peculiar laugh ; “searched the house from 
top to bottom, ransacked everything! No, 
we are quite sure it can’t be found. Do 
they take us for fools ?” 

But Mrs. Pringle seemed to have re- 
ceived a shock; she went to her bed very 
thoughtful, perhaps with the awful pre- 
sentiment that the crown was tottering on 
her head. 

Such was the night of the grand fancy 
ball at Joliffe’s Court, long remembered in 
the district. 


CHAPTER LXXII. DESPERATION. 


Tue gathering at breakfast in the morn- 
ing was like the rout of a regiment. Many 
of the guests were exhausted by the 
labours of the night, and did not appear ; 
one or two had gone, and more were 
going. 

There was a recklessness about Sam, 
that morning, that was remarked by 
some. Neither he nor his spouse seemed 
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to attach much importance to the presence 
of Phoebe. 

“ Oh, so you’re there,” he said. “ Well, 
how did you sleep through the night; feel 
pretty fresh this morning ?” 

“Oh yes!” said Phoobe, all smiles and 
delight. 

“That worthy husband of yours, I 
suppose, has bolted; went off last night in 
a sulk.” 

But it was impossible not to notice the 
nervous manner of the various members of 
the family, even of the ponies, who were 
desperately clutching, as it were, Lord 
Rotherhithe. The young nobleman, now 
that the pecuniary arrangements which he 
considered indispensable to his happiness 
had been assured, had shown himself quite 
a passionate lover, so that the pony 
whom he favoured had begun to think 
that “she was actually being loved for 
herself alone,” and that after all, even if 
Sam could not or would not provide the 
cash, her lover had become insensibly so 
attached, that, rather than lose her, he 
would be content to sacrifice his interest. 
In this pleasant delusion she came to 
breakfast, and having heard what was 
making the rest of the family uneasy, 
smiled in the consciousness of her assured 
position. 

“Tf you think that really,” said her 
mother, in council, “no time ought to be 
lost; the day ought to be fixed, and the 
matter got over.” 

The pony agreed with deceitful com- 
placency. Phoebe had come running to 
them in delight. 

“You will have me as your sister,” she 
said, “and now will not think any more of 
what is past? That is agreed, is it not? 
At least I won’t think of it——” 

The others answered with natural indif- 
ference, “ Oh, certainly!” but they were 
thinking of other things. 

“By the way,” said one, “what did 
Francis tell you? Where was he going?” 

“He never tells me anything,” said 
Phoebe, sadly. 

Suddenly she turned a little pale. 

Miss Lacroix had entered the room. 
Phoebe often told what was passing in 
her mind at that moment. She felt so 
happy in being restored—and the world, as 
it were, opening freshly before her—that 
she was eager to go up to Adelaide as she 
had done to the ponies, and say: “ Ade- 
laide, I shall try and forget last night; ” 
but the look of hostility in Adelaide’s eyes 
checked her. 





“Are you going to stay here?” said 
Adelaide, in a tone that corresponded with 
her glance. There was scorn and incre- 
dulity, and a sort of threat even, in her 
manner. 

As Phobe owned, in later days, she 
could not refrain, “if she were to be 
killed,” from taking up the challenge. 

“T hope to remain a long, long time,” 
she answered, “and never to go away 
again. We are all made up happily.” 

“‘ There’s an answer, Miss Lacroix,” said 
Mr. Brookfield, who had just come up with 
Lord Garterley and some others. They 
were all going away in an hour or two. 

“By the way,” said Phoebe, “ why are 
you Miss Lacroix? You used to be Miss 
Cross—and that not very long ago. Isn’t 
it odd ?” she said, turning to Mrs. Pringle 
and her ponies. 

“What?” said Lord Garterley. 
names. How singular!” 

“They are the same,” said Adelaide, 
calmly; “the same in meaning, though in 
a different language.” 

“Of course!” said Lord Garterley, 
“you have resumed the old family French 
name. Many persons have done it.” 

“But her family is not French,” said 
Phoebe, warmly; “not a bit of it—a plain 


“The 


“ Two 


English one.” 

“She is right,” said Adelaide. 
only reason for the change was that it 
suited me.” 

Mrs. Pringle and the ponies were look- 


ing at her in much astonishment. They 
said “it seemed rather odd. What was 
the meaning of it ?” 

Phoebe looked at both with a malicious- 
ness she could not suppress. The other 
did not condescend to give any further 
explanations. 

Suddenly came up Sam with the same 
worried look upon his face. 

“Here! come with me,” he said to 
Adelaide ; “‘I want you. Come in to the 
study—now do. Look sharp, Miss La- 
croix,” he said. 

Adelaide followed without a word. Mrs. 
Pringle remained. 

In the study he closed the door, took 
out the letter he had received the night 
before, and put it into her hand. 

“T just thought I’d get your opinion on 
this. It’s plainly a put-up thing, eh ?” 

“What do you mean by that?” she 
answered. 

“Attempt to extort money—frighten— 
and all that. You know what plain English 
means P ” 
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“T should say not, from one thing. How 
strange! The description is accurate.” 

Sam, to whose ideas the situation had 
imparted an unusual vivacity, looked at 
her rather aghast. 

“Why, how can you tell? What d’ye 
mean ?” 

“You ask me, recollect. I say that all 
that description of the letter-case, &c., 
happens to be correct enough.” 

“Why,” said Sam, rising slowly, and a 
perspiration breaking out on his forehead, 
“you don’t mean to tell me that you know 
anything. Speak out, can’t you?” 

**T grieve to tell you, but the fact is this, 
I did notice a letter-case like the one de- 
scribed, with the paper labelled ‘Schedule 
of Fixtures,’ while - 

“What!” burst out Sam in fury— 
“take care. You're in league with them. 
They’ve bought you, and you want to ruin 
me. You infernal, treacherous schemer ! 
it was an ill day that I let you come under 
the roof.” 

He walked over to the window, beating 
his forehead. Then he seemed to have 
suddenly recollected himself, and turned 
again quickly. 

“Heaven forgive me for what I have 
been saying, and to my best of friends! 
I beg your pardon—I do indeed. But I’m 
not myself from the fright of the thing. 
Only think, for people of our wealth and 
position to have it all taken away in a 
moment! The idea itself is enough to 
make one’s blood run cold. Forgive, 
honeybird, say you do, my brutal lan- 
guage. You will?” 

Adelaide made no reply, but a smile of 
toleration. 

“Tt is for me to ask your forgiveness,” 
she said. “Alas! I am speaking the 
truth.” 

*“No doubt—no doubt you are, my pet,” 
said Sam, whose manner had become dis- 
agreeably fawning. “I dare say there 
is such a paper among the rest, and a 
dozen more to the back. I have seen them 
myself. Though, as for looking for it now, 
at this time of day, or striving to put one’s 
hand on it, you might search for a needle 
in straw. Isn’t that so, my pet?” he added, 
with almost piteous pleading. 

Adelaide shook her head. 

“T fear you do not understand me as 

et.” 
“ Here there suddenly entered Mrs. 
Pringle and her daughters, all very 
austere and stern. 

“T am glad I have found you here, 
Miss Cross or Lacroix. I must call-on 











you for a full and clear explanation of 
this suppression. It has nearly brought 
discredit on our family.” 

“Hush!” said Sam, eagerly; “let her 
alone. We are at business now. What 
does it matter what she calls herself ? She’s 
our best friend.” 

“That’s very well. But, really, before 
all the company to have such an exposé— 
an alias! It will be the talk of London.” 

** Will you be quiet,” roared Sam, “ you 
foolish old woman, and listen to me? 
I tell you I won’t have her worried and 
bothered. This is her house as long as 
she chooses to stay here. She is our 
friend, and has always shown herself such. 
Am I not right, my dear? ” 

“T fear you will not think me so, after 
what only a sense of duty and conscience 
had compelled me to tell you.” 

“On the contrary, it’s quite right,” said 
Sam, “and I admire you for it. But 
there’s nothing in it—no, nothing—all 
turn out a delusion.” And Sam went 
towards the door. 

There was something in' his walk, or 
in his eyes, that made an impression on 
Adelaide. 

“ Now,” she said, “I must further im- 
plore you to be cautious, for your own 
sake. Take care what you do.” 

Sam looked at her irresolutely. 

“Yes,” she said, “I must tell you that 
I could lay my hand upon that paper now 
—that I read it—and that it seemed to be 
a will. So it would be no use your doing 
that.” 

Sam understood, and with a suppressed 
oath turned away. 

Mrs. Pringle looked fromone to the other. 

“What on earth does it all mean?” she 
said. 

“It’s a plot, a wicked, infamous plot to 
ruin us,” said old Sam savagely. Then, 
turning again upon Adelaide, he cried, in 
a sort of frenzy, ‘‘ Where is it? Give it 
up—into my hands.” 

“Come with me, then,” said Adelaide. 
“ Bat, first, listen. As I stand here, be- 
fore Heaven, I knew not, until you told 
me, that there was anything in this. I 
thought is was some rough draft of a 
will. Nothing more, indeed.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Pringle, now fully 
understanding, “ Adelaide dear, you won't 
destroy us—we whe have been only too 
kind to you? Only think, turning us out 
on the world! Oh, it’s absurd, ludicrous,” 
added Mrs. Pringle, moaning. ‘“ What 
would Lord Garterley and our other 
friends say?” . 
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“T can’t help it,” said Adelaide, coldly. 
“What have we done to you?” said 
Mrs. Pringle, almost frantically. ‘ What 
motive is there in all this P” 

“Yes, what is the reason of all this?” 
cried the ponies piteously. 

But Adelaide was silent. 

“T can say no more than what I have 
said. Were I to conceal it, I should 
be sharer in a conspiracy for depriving 
others of their rights. I feel it as much 
as you can do. ve I not, myself, to go 
out upon the world ?” 

So saying, she left the family in a 
wretched state of misery. 

Could there be imagined such a situa- 
tion? The glories of the previous night 
still fresh—the gorgeous débris of the 
festival not yet removed—the delicious 
bewilderment and excitement of it all 
scarcely yet subsided: and now, there 
comes a something like the cold touch of 
the “fell sergeant!” With this sense 
there was a horrible instinct of certainty 
—even through all the mists and obscurity 
of the revelation—that there was truth 
behind! They felt under sentence, and 
cowered. They could have cast themselves 
down on the ground, and wept with rage 
and grief. 

While they were thus looking at each 
other, with faces aghast, Mr. Brookfield 
appeared at the door. 

“JT was coming to say ‘Good-bye,’ and 
thank you for all your hospitality, when 
I met Miss , well, Cross, I suppose 
we must now call her. It would be affec- 
tation to say that I am ignorant of all 
that has been going on. I was content to 
go away without speaking, but a sense of 
justice for the innocent obliges me to 
come and warn you.” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Pringle rather wearily. 

“Well?” said Sam eagerly. “Tell us 
all about it.” 

“Nor should I say it, except in the 
presence of the lady herself.” 

“ Here is the lady herself,” said Adelaide 
Cross, who had followed closely on his 
steps. “ But don’t—I implore you, do 
not. Don’t you be one with the rest to 
fling a stone at me!” 

“ Why should you be spared ?” he said 
with contempt; “it is full time that this 
course of deception—for which you have 
selected me as the object—should be ex- 
posed. From the beginning you have 





always addressed me, as though entitled 
to some especial privilege or favour at my 
hands. 
of it.” 


Now I begin to see the meaning 








It was astonishing what a change seemed 

to come over Adelaide as she listened. She 
assumed a piteous and imploring attitude. 

“Not from you,” she said. “I do not 
deserve it.” 

In the same strain he continued : 

“Tt is too transparent. Your longing 
for revenge against that poor child, dating 
from a little quarrel at a school—for 
shame !—has driven you on to this shocking 
exhibition of hatred and malevolence.” 

“You are unjust—cruelly unjust to me,” 
almost faltered Adelaide. 

He smiled. 

“Absurd! Mrs. Pringle,” he continued, 
“you must take care as to receiving her 
statements. I know well what prompts 
her. This lady has been baffled in all her 
designs by her innocent enemy; and now 
she tries to bring about the ruin of the 
whole family that has sheltered and aided 
her so long—all to gratify this spirit of 
revenge. So that she injures her, she does 
not care ifshe ruins you all! I could not 
have believed that there existed such de- 
pravity!” 

Adelaide stood there with her eyes 
closed, as though trying to shut out some 
vision that was before them. Again she 
repeated : 

“ And from you! ” 

“Now,” continued he, “I would have 
you be on your guard. Be cautious-as to 
every step you take; and let the first one 
be to tell her to begone from the house, 
and at once! You must not remain an 
hour longer under this roof,” he said, 
turning to her. “Go!” 

“And leave you to watch over her!” 
replied Adelaide, in slow, measured tones. 
“That is what you wish. Don’t think 
that I cannot see what your plan is. You 
want the reversion; but you will have to 
wait long. Lives thus watched for are 
slow consuming.” 

Without being in the least discomposed 
by this allusion, Mr. Brookfield motioned 
to the door. 

“T take no orders from you,” said she, 
almost with ferocity. 

Just at this moment entered Lord 
Garterley, with an air of consternation. 

“You must not be alarmed,” he said; 
“but it may only turn outa slight acci- 
dent. If you would come this way, Mrs. 
Pringle.” 

“Good heavens!” said that lady, not 
knowing what fresh blow the next moment 
might bring; “tell me what it is. Don’t 





frighten me.” 
“Last night, it seems, your son was 
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thrown out of a gig, as he was coming 
here, and I fear has been hurt.” 

“Where is he?” cried the agitated 
mother, and flew from the room. 

Lord Garterley and the others remained. 

“T fear it will be a serious matter,” he 
said. “It seems he had taken a little 
too much at the inn, and then set off 
home. He was only found this morning, 
lying on the road. And they brought him 
back, not knowing who he was. His poor 
little wife is with him now. I fear his 
injuries are too serious for him to recover 
from.”’ 

Here Adelaide Cross almost uttered a cry. 


EPILOGUE. 


One of the most desponding settle- 
ments on the earth was the little town of 
Calais, which used to be a sort of large 
Marshalsea; so bleak and desolate, so 
straitened, and grim, and monotonous. The 
fortifications and gates suggest the idea of 
a debtors’ prison, and the little square 
seems like its yard. The place, with its 
— little by-streets, and recollections of 

rummell and Sterne, has a certain fasci- 
nation for those who pass through it; but 
for those whose stay there is enforced, the 
air of the place is depressing. 

Even now those straitened in means and 
oppressed with debt repair there for shelter ; 
for, in French phrase, your economies are 
to be made there, and the rather decayed 
hotels and “ pensions ” swarm with these 
seedy exiles. Sometimes there are little 
fétes, when an orchestra is erected in the 
great “place,” and the shabby-genteel 
emerge from their burrows. Faded ladies 
with their daughters sit on chairs as though 
they were listening to the band at the “ Hor- 
ticultural,” smile and bow to acquaintances, 
and chat withthe red-legged officers who 
are quartered there, and well-nigh dislocate 
their jaws with repeated yawns. 

There is now, in the month of August, 
1875, some such little festival ; and there 
are ladies thus seated—a mamma and her 
daughters—and we can hear the voice : 

“Oh! this miserable place; what can you 
expect? You recollect, my dear, the ball 
we gave in Berkeley-square, when Lord 
Garterley came to us, and all the ambas- 
sadors? We gave a fancy ball later at 
Joliffe’s Court.” 

A stout, jovial-looking old gentleman 
in a little round hat and rather shabby 
clothes, is standing next the ladies. 





“ They talk of it still, I know,” he said; 
“and if I could scrape the funds together 
to go to the House of Lords, I’d have the 
whole thing reversed on appeal; Cooper 
and Co. assured me of that. Eh, my dear, 
didn’t they say so? Come with me, my 
dear boy, into the Boofay and I’ll tell you 
the whole story ; one of the most iniquitous, 
blackguardly decisions ever given in a court. 
If I had the fellow here I’d choke him.” 

And “old Sam” certainly looked as if 
he would do so. 

Mrs. Pringle goes on with her recollec- 
tions : 

“ We heard of a wedding to-day that is to 
be—my poor son’s widow about to marry 
for the second time; an excellent match— 
Soa, of money I believe; I am sure I 

ope she will be happy. And you, dears,” 
she said, turning to the ponies, “ what was 
it you heard about that girl who disliked 
her so—gone into a community, I think?” 

“Yes, ma!” said the elder pony, engaged 
with a red-legged officer; “ joined an An- 
glican sisterhood.” 

Mrs. Pringle tittered to her friend. 

“Yes, absolutely. But she will give 
them trouble, I suspect ; as well I remem- 
ber she had a fancy for this very gentleman 
—had she not, dear?” 

“Oh yes, ma,” said the pony, impatiently. 

In such evil case we take leave of our 
friends the Pringles. 


A few nights later—when Calais wakes 
up at midnight to receive the crowd of 
figures that arrive by the boat, and that 
move in a shadowy procession on to the 
railway—two figures passed on with the 
others. The Pringles had then gone to 
rest in their cramped lodgings, and never 
knew that there had passed so close to them 
Mr. Brookfield and Phoebe, whose fortunes 
now promised to be bright again. 

But for them, as for all who had ever 
come in contact with her, the problem 
remained: What was Adelaide? Was she 
independent and misunderstood ? false, or 
genuine ? the creature of events, or of 
malignant passion? Was she cold and 
hard, one that would not condescend to 
vindicate herself? These problems often 
perplexed Mr. Brookfield, and the other 
characters whom we have encountered in 
this narrative. Both views—the favour- 
able as well as the unfavourable—are left 
open, and submitted with all respect to the 
reader’s speculations. 
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